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ABSTRACT 


This  study  is  a  broad  survey  of  the  discussions 
and  investigations  related  to  the  teaching  of  grammar 
in  the  English  language  classes  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  The  purposes  were:  (1)  to  bring  this 
valuable  literature  -  now  scattered  in  space  and  time  - 
into  one  view;  (2)  to  encourage  teachers  of  English 
language  to  read  widely  in  this  literature  and  to 
examine  their  own  practices  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  so  gained;  and  (3)  to  draw  from  this  liter¬ 
ature  any  conclusions  that  may  seem  valid. 

From  the  survey  presented  in  this  study,  the 
following  tentative  conclusions  are  drawn:  (1) 
Traditional  grammar  has  been  attacked  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  not  a  true  description  of  the  English  language, 
that  it  has  failed  to  function  in  increasing  language 
competence,  that  Latin  grammar  does  not  fit  English, 
that  too  much  insistence  on  correctness  may  inhibit  the 
use  of  language,  and  that  much  time  presently  spent  on 
grammar  is  wasted;  (2)  None-the-less ,  both  educators  and 
laymen  see  a  need  for  a  definite  content  for  the  English 
language  program  and  many  turn  to  formal  grammar  for  this 
content;  (3)  Several  very  effective  educational  forces 
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-  including  newspapers  and  textbooks  -  help  to  per¬ 
petuate  this  tendency;  (4-)  The  transfer  of  ability  from 
knowledge  of  formal  grammar  to  skill  in  the  use  of  lang¬ 
uage  is  not  automatic  -  teachers  must  plan  for  this  transfer 
to  take  place;  (5)  The  teaching  of  extensive  formal  grammar 
is  not  indicated  for  the  purposes  of  foreign-language 
teaching,  for  university  entrance,  or  for  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education;  (6) 
Formal  grammar  is  a  less  adequate  description  of  the 
English  language  than  is  that  type  of  grammar  which 
describes  the  actual  usage  of  responsible  persons;  and 
(7)  Formal  grammar  is  still  extensively  advocated  and 
taught . 

Four  alternatives  to  traditionally-taught  formal 
grammar  are  examined  in  this  thesis.  They  include:  (1) 
the  writing,  or  thought,  approach;  (2)  the  functional 
grammar  approach;  (3)  the  usage-semantics  approach;  and 
(4)  the  scientific  grammar  approach.  The  study  shows  that 
each  of  these  approaches  has  some  strengths  and  some 
weakness  and  indicates  rhat  each  teacher  should  examine 
the  literature  for  herself  and  should  examine  her  own 
practices  in  the  light  of  this  literature. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


A.  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Survey 

The  place  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of  English 
language  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  a 
subject  about  which  much  has  been  written  and  about 
which  little  has  been  decided.  That  pupils  do  not 
use  their  native  language  with  sufficient  competence 
is  stated  frequently  by  both  critics  of  education  and 
by  educators  themselves.  How  pupils  are  to  be  brought 
to  obtain  this  competence  is  a  question  that  provokes 
argument  whenever  people  discuss  educational  problems. 
More  grammar,  less  grammar,  structural  grammar,  func¬ 
tional  grammar,  no  grammar  -  what  is  the  place  of 
grammar  in  the  teaching  of  English  language  in  the 
schools?  It  is  a  question  that  has  provoked  a  vast 
literature.  It  is  as  old  as  Plato  and  as  current  as 
the  latest  issue  of  the  English  Journal. 

The  present  writer  has  not  presumed  that  this 
paper  will  provide  a  complete  and  final  answer  to 
this  question.  Rather,  he  intends  to  survey  the  liter¬ 
ature  relevant  to  the  problem  and  to  draw  such  con- 
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elusions  and  to  suggest  such  implications  as  may  seem 
tenable.  In  a dopting  this  approach,  the  writer  follows 
the  advice  of  J.  Paul  Leonard,  who  says: 

Everywhere  we  turn  we  find  differences  of 
opinion.  We  have  grown,  therefore,  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  relying  on  one  man’s  report  or 
findings,  even  research.  We  search  for  many 
points  of  view,  then  combine  them  into  a  series 
of  conclusions  which  we  use  to  arrive  at  a 
position  for  ourselves.  (113s  321) 

The  present  investigator  adopts  a  position 

similar  to  that  of  Lou  LaBrant  who  states  in  the 

introduction  to  We  Teach  English: 

I  can  hope  for  the  reader  of  this  (thesis) 
nothing  more  than  that  he  can  be  led  to  examine 
the  literature  pertinent  to  his  teaching  thought¬ 
fully;  that  he  realize  the  extent  of  his  task; 
and  that  he  approach  the  daily  experiences  of 
teaching  English  with  a  mind  not  only  open  but 
actively  engaged  in  studying  the  materials  and 
processes  with  which  he  deals.  (35s  viii) 

The  present  writer  intends  to  make  a  broad, 

rather  than  deep,  survey  of  the  literature  pertinent 

to  the  place  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of  English 

language  in  junior  and  senior  high-schools  with  the 

hope  that  by  doing  so  he  will  arrive  at  a  conclusion 

about  what  that  place  is.  He  hopes  further  that 

others  may  be  encouraged  to  read  the  literature  for 

themselves  and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions.  He 

realizes  that  such  conclusions  will  be,  at  best, 

tentative  and  subject  to  revision  with  further  reading. 
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B.  Outline  of  the  Problem 

The  present  survey  will  seek  to  answer  two 
general  questions:  (1)  what  is  the  present  place  of 
grammar  in  the  teaching  of  English  language  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  and  (2)  what  should 
its  place  be?  These  questions  may  be  sub-divided 
into  the  following  specific  questions: 

1.  Why  is  grammar  taught.  What  are  the  historical, 
philosophical,  and  psychological  bases  that  have 
given  grammar  so  firm  a  hold  in  educational 
practices? 

2.  What  is  formal  grammar? 

3.  What  is  the  traditional  approach  to  formal  grammar? 
*+.  On  what  bases  are  formal  grammar  and  the  traditional 

approach  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  their  critics? 

5.  Is  grammar  useful  in  improving  the  pupils'  use  of 
the  English  language? 

6.  Is  the  teaching  of  grammar  justified  by  its  use¬ 
fulness  for  other  purposes  such  as  the  appreciation 
of  literature,  the  learning  of  foreign  languages, 
entering  college  or  university,  and/or  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Education 

of  the  Province  of  Alberta? 
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7.  Is  formal  grammar  an  adequate  description  of  the 
English  language? 

8.  Is  formal  grammar  still  being  advocated  and/or 
taught? 

9.  What  is  the  indirect,  or  thought,  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  language? 

10.  What  is  the  functional  grammar  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  language? 

11.  Are  usage  and  semantics  useful  alternatives  to 
formal  grammar? 

12. Is  descriptive,  or  scientific,  grammar  a  useful 
alternative  to  formal  grammar? 

13. Might  a  useful  synthesis  of  several  approaches 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar  be  devised? 

Many  more  questions  might  be  asked  concerning 
the  present  problem.  Indeed,  the  present  investi¬ 
gator  hopes  that  this  survey  will  elicit  further 
questions  and  that  it  will  encourage  others  to  read 
the  vast  and  valuable  literature  available. 

C.  Justification  for  the  Survey 

The  present  survey  is  justified  on  three  bases 
recognizable  in  the  literature  regarding  grammar. 
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First,  there  is  considerable  questioning  and  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  the  extent  to  which  grammar  is  useful 
and  ways  in  which  it  may  be  useful.  Edward  L.  Anderson 
states,  "The  literature  about  'grammar'  and  the  teaching 
of  it,  are  currently  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion." 
(181:  513)  And  Dora  V.  Smith  agrees  as  she  says,  "Problems 
of  grammar  are  a  bone  of  contention  wherever  curriculum 
committees  are  at  work  in  English."  (154:  121)  Meanwhile 
Rachael  Salisbury  believes  that: 

If  perennial  controversy  is  a  sign  of  public  interest 
or  any  indication  of  the  vital  significance  of  a 
problem,  then  the  study  of  grammar  and  usage  is 
central  to  the  English  teacher's  profession  (14-7:  24-7) 

Dr.  J.W.  Chalmers,  in  a  letter  to  this  investigator, 

defends  a  statement  he  made  in  his  thesis  of  194-1  by  saying 

that  in  the  late  1930' s  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar 

"...had  all  but  disappeared  from  Alberta  classrooms,  but 

in  the  intervening  two  decades  it  had  made  a  very  strong 

comeback."  However,  Sawicki,  examining  the  history  of  the 

teaching  of  language  in  Alberta  schools  from  1905  to  1955? 

noted  almost  the  opposite  trend.  (257)  Walter  J.  Ong, 

writing  in  1957?  states,  "...the  neglect  of  grammar  in  our 

present  educational  tradition  represents  a  major  cultural 

attitude."  (24-8:  399) 
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Second,  gathering  the  evidence  together  from  the 
present  widely  scattered  sources  may  help  to  clarify 
some  of  the  issues  involved.  Pooley  feels  that  "... 
research  in  English  has  definitely  influenced  the 
teaching  of  English  to  bring  about  the  improvement  of 
aims,  materials,  and  methods..."  But  he  also  contends 
there  is  "...considerable  lag  in  practice  behind  the 
findings  of  research  and  the  recommendations  of  expert 
teachers."  Moreover  he  states,  "There  are  thousands  of 
teachers  traditionally  trained  who  are  willing  to  teach 
grammar  intelligently  and  effectively  if  given  a  plan 
and  a  purpose."  (59:  33  and  72)  Smith  suggests  teachers 
follow  the  advice  tendered  by  Dr.  Speers  at  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Convention  in  San  Francisco 
in  1947,  that  "...we  acquaint  ourselves  with  research  in 
our  field  and  have  the  courage  to  follow  its  findings." 
(154:  121) 

Third,  the  present  seems  a  propitious  time  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  survey.  The  alternatives  which  were  advocated 
to  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  traditional  grammar  have 
themselves  come  under  attack,  along  with  traditional 
grammar,  by  the  structural  grammarians.  Now  the  struct¬ 
uralists,  in  their  turn,  are  under  attack  by  the  advocates 
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of  a  newer,  more  stringently  scientific,  generative 

grammar.  Pooley  could  say  in  1955: 

The  next  thirty  years  will  Witness  a  revolution 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  English  grammar  as 
thorough-going  and  as  influential  upon  classroom 
practice  as  that  which  is  drawing  to  a  close  in 
English  usage.  (251:  57) 

But  Sledd  stated  in  1961: 

The  result  (of  generative  grammar)  may  well  be 
that  men  who  have  argued  creditably  against 
traditional  dogmas  will  now  saddle  the  country's 
schools  with  the  opposite  dogmas  of  American 
structuralism  at  the  precise  moment  when  many 
of  those  dogmas  too  are  being  discredited.  (260:  15) 


D.  Definitions  of  Some  Terms. 
1.  Grammar 


One  of  the  most  persistent  sources  of  confusion 
and  dissension  about  grammar  is  the  disagreement  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  term.  Pooley  outlines  the  problem 
in  these  words: 

There  is  almost  complete  agreement  that  something 
should  be  done  about  grammar,  but  an  almost 
fantastic  disagreement  as  to  what  that  something 
should  be.  Part  of  this  disagreement  arises  from 
the  loose  way  the  word  'grammar'  is  used,  and  from 
misconceptions  of  what  grammar  is,  and  what  it  can 
do.  In  its  broadest  sense  the  word  grammar  is 
often  used  to  indicate  all  the  activities  of 
English  which  are  not  clearly  literary  in 
character . .This  loose  use  of  the  word  grammar 
leads  to  many  confusions.  (250:  4-5) 
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An  illustration  of  this  confusion  is  afforded 
by  the  experience  of  M.S.  Cox.  When  he  founds  that 
he  and  a  colleague  were  talking  about  two  different 
concepts  of  grammar,  he  began  to  question  various  of 
his  associates  in  the  building  where  he  worked  as  to 
what  the  term  meant  to  them.  Among  the  answers  were 
the  following:  a  study  of  the  English  language; 
declensions,  conjugations  and  word  usage;  the  eight 
parts  of  speech;  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
usage;  knowing  the  rules  of  the  language  so  we  can 
be  guided  in  our  speaking  and  writing;  diagramming. 

(19*0 

The  problem  is,  however,  not  merely  a  confusion 

between  ‘correct1  and  ’incorrect*  meanings.  The 

meaning  of  the  term  has  changed  through  the  years 

with  many  of  the  old  meanings  still  being  retained. 

The  point  is  made  by  Ragle: 

Since  the  word  grammar  first  came  into  technical 
use  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  it  has  included 
such  varied  studies  as  orthography,  etymology, 
prosody,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  even 
literary  criticism  and  literary  history.  (21:  ^1) 

To  this  list  might  now  be  added  the  view  of  the 

transformationists  that  grammar  is  a  mathematical 
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formula  that  will  generate  all,  and  only,  the  sent¬ 
ences  of  which  a  language  is  capable. 

Further,  the  authorities,  themselves,  are  not 
agreed  on  any  single  definition  of  the  term.  Fries, 
in  his  The  Structure  of  English  defined  grammar  as 
"the  devices  that  signal  structural  meanings."  (19:  56) 
Sumner  Ives  says,  "Grammar  classifies. . .morphemes 
into  groups  according  to  similarities  of  form  and 
grammatical  meaning."  (227:  170)  These  represent  the 
"scientific"  view.  Among  those  to  express  this  view 
are;  Bryant  (6;  3)?  Lamberts  (Ills  175)  >  Rutan  and 
Neumayer  (14-5:  628),  and  Trager  and  Bloch  (72:  6). 

Other  authorities  have  expressed  views  similar 
to  those  of  Salisbury,  who  states,  "Grammar  is 
commonly  defined  as  a  description  of  the  forms  of 
language  as  employed  in  established  usage."  (147:  247) 

Coard  says,  "Grammar .. .means  a  body  of  general¬ 
izations  about  the  way  a  language  behaves  based  on 
the  careful  observation  of  innumerable  instances." 

(192:  22 7)  Smith  points  out  that,  "By  grammar,  some 
writers  mean  both  English  usage  and  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  language  forms;  others  mean  only  (the 
latter)."  (262:  119)  The  two  views  described  above 
are  called  'descriptive  grammar'  by  Otto  Jesperson  as 
opposed  to  what  he  calls  'prescriptive'  grammar.  The 
latter  will  be  defined  later  under  the  term  formal 
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grammar  in  Chapter  II. 

Francis  and  Dykema  recognize  that  several 
grammars  exist  side  by  side.  Francis  recognizes 
three  grammars:  "Grammar  1,  a  form  of  behavior; 
Grammar  2,  a  field  of  study,  a  science;  and  Grammar  3> 
a  branch  of  etiquette."  (205 :  302)  Dykema  notes  four 
grammars : 

(1)  The  complete  structural  pattern  of  a  language 
learned  unconsciously  by  the  child  as  he 
acquires  his  native  tongue;  (2)  an  attempt 
to  describe  objectively  and  systematically 
this  fundamental  structure,  usually  called 
descriptive  grammar;  (3)  a  partial  description 
of  the  language  based  on  puristic  or  pedagogical 
objectives,  usually  called  prescriptive  grammar; 
(4-)  a  conviction  held  by  a  good  many  people  that 
somewhere  there  is  an  authoritative  book  called 
a  grammar,  the  conscious  memorization  of  which 
will  eliminate  all  difficulties  from  their 
use  of  language.  (202:  456) 

A  still  further  definition  of  grammar  is  that 
first  stated  by  Pooley  and  reiterated  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  (49)  This  statement 


is : 


Grammar  is  (a)  the  description  of  the  formation 
of  English  sentences  including  the  relationships 
of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  to  each  other; 
and  (b)  the  explanation  of  choices  in  what 
inflectional  forms  still  survive  in  modern 
English  (250:  45) 

While  the  present  investigator  accepts  Pooley1 s 
definition  as  the  best  single  definition  of  grammar, 
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he  does  not  use  this  definition  consistently  through¬ 
out  the  present  work.  He  feels  that  in  order  to  report 
the  literature  concerning  grammar,  he  must  use  the  term 
as  the  writer  being  reported  at  the  moment  uses  it. 

2.  *000  0.'  Language 

Probably  all  teachers  would  like  to  think  that 
whatever  they  are  doing  in  their  English  language 
classes  will  enable  their  students  to  use  "good  English". 
They  might  not,  however,  all  agree  about  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  Some  would  mean  English  which  was  free  from 
errors  as  set  down  by  the  rule  books;  others  would  mean 
English  that  was  free  from  ‘non-standard1  expressions; 
still  others  would  mean  English  which  was  expressive 
and  showed  a  good  command  of  vocabulary.  Most  teachers, 
however,  would  not  disagree  too  strongly  with  the  de¬ 
finitions  proposed  by  Hall  and  by  Pooley.  Hall  says, 
'“good1  language  is  language  which  gets  the  desired 
effect  with  the  least  friction  and  difficulty  for  its 
user."  (2b:  26)  Pooley  is  a  little  more  definite. 

He  states: 

Good  English  is  that  form  of  speech  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker, 
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true  to  the  language  as  it  is,  and  comfortable 
to  speaker  and  listener.  It  is  the  product  of 
custom,  neither  cramped  by  rule  nor  freed  from 
restraint;  it  is  never  fixed,  but  changes  with 
the  organic  life  of  the  language.  (59:  1*+) 

Surely,  it  is  this  type  of  ’good’  English  which  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  striving  for,  whether  or  not  they  agree 
on  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  about 

3.  Communication 

Some  authorities,  as  will  be  shown  later,  believe 
that  when  they  teach  students  to  write,  this  ability 
will  transfer  to  the  students’  oral  expressions;  others 
maintain  that  good  oral  expression  will  be  reflected 
in  the  students’  written  work.  Still  others  (includ¬ 
ing  the  present  investigator)  feel  that  communication 
involves  all  four  skills i  reading  and  writing,  listen¬ 
ing  and  speaking.  To  avoid  confusion,  however,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  communication  will  mean  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paper  communication  by  writing. 

*f.  Other  terms 

The  following  terms  will  be  defined  later  in  the 
paper  where  they  are  discussed  in  detail:  formal 
grammar;  the  traditional  approach:  usage:  semantics; 
the  thought  approach;  functional  grammar:  structural 
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grammar «•  generative  grammar. 

E.  Limitations  of  the  Study 

Since  the  literature  concerning  the  use  of  grammar 
in  the  teaching  of  English  language  has  become  a  vast 
and  ever  growing  one,  and  since  the  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  make  a  broad,  rather  than  a  deep  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  subject,  certain  limitations  have  been 
forced  on  the  writer.  Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Not  all  the  material  could  be  included.  Indeed,  the 
literature  in  this  field  is  so  large  and  is  growing 
at  such  a  rate  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  it 
exhaustively  would  be  doomed  from  the  outset.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  reader  of  the  present  survey  will  be 
encouraged  to  delve  further  into  this  rich  store. 

2.  Only  a  limited  naumber  of  the  investigations  will 
be  dealt  with  at  length.  Many  of  the  older  studies 
that  have  been  done  in  the  United  States  have  been 
reviewed  by  other  investigators,  while  the  more  re¬ 
cent  studies,  particularily  those  done  in  Alberta, 
have  not  been  thus  publicized.  The  present  writer 
in  selecting  studies  for  more  extensive  treatment 
will  give  more  attention  to  those  that  are  more 
recent  and  will  include  those  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
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3.  The  materials  on  structural  and  generative  grammars 
will  be  treated  briefly.  The  literature  in  these 
areas  would  warrant  a  separate  study. 

*+.  Some  of  the  studies  included  have  been  read  in  the 
journals  rather  than  the  originals.  This  cursory 
treatment  is  justified  in  that  the  writer  has  wished 
his  survey  to  be  as  broad  as  is  feasible. 

5.  At  certain  points  in  this  survey  the  opinions  of 
authorities  have  been  cited.  This  has  been  done 
in  view  of  the  advice  of  J.  Paul  Leonard,  quoted 
on  page  2  of  this  chapter.  Where  opinions  have 
been  presented,  the  investigator  has  endeavored 
to  select  those  of  authorities  whose  opinions 
might  be  expected  to  be  based  on  long  experience, 
or  research,  or  both. 

F.  Plan  of  the  Thesis 

In  general,  the  present  survey  is  an  invest¬ 
igation  of  several  broad  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
the  place  of  grammar  in  the  high  school  English 
language  curriculum.  The  investigator  devotes 
Chapter  II  to  a  study  of  the  bases  on  which  grammar 
became  established  as  a  subject  in  the  English 
language  curriculum  and  of  the  bases  on  which  it  has 
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been  attacked  by  its  opponents.  In  Chapter  III,  the 
investigator  surveys  the  evidence  as  found  in  the  lit¬ 


erature  regarding  the  usefulness,  or  uselessness,  of 
grammar  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  English  language. 
In  Chapter  IV,  he  summarizes  several  alternatives  that 
have  been  proposed  by  those  who  have  attacked  formal 
grammar  as  traditionally  taught.  In  Chapter  V,  he 
draws  certain  conclusions  from  his  reading  of  the 
literature  and  suggests  certain  implications  which 
arise  from  his  conclusions. 
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CHAPTER  II 


TRADITIONAL  OR  FORMAL  GRAMMAR 


A.  Historical  Basis  for  the  Teaching  of  Formal  Grammar. 

Like  so  many  other  controversies  in  the  cultural 
fields,  the  problem  of  grammar  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Greeks  -  specifically  to  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Plato  saw  language  as  natural,  arising  out  of  some 
inherent  necessity,  while  Aristotle  agreed  with  Demo¬ 
critus  that  language  is  the  result  of  ‘convention'  or 
'agreement'  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  change.  It 
was  Aristotle  who  began  the  examination  of  parts  of 
speech,  cases,  and  gender.  Among  the  Greeks  arose  the 
controversy  between  the  Anamolists  and  the  Analogists. 
The  former  held  that  grammatical  rules  are  established 
by  custom  and  are  subject  to  change,  while  the  Anal¬ 
ogists  believed  that  there  is  a  strict  law  of  analogy 
between  the  idea  and  the  means  used  to  express  it. 
Thus,  the  Analogists  insisted  on  absolute  rules  for 
grammar.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  the 
educated  body,  the  controversy  was  laid  aside  for  a 
time.  The  early  Church  Fathers,  following  Plato 
believed  that  language  was  given  to  man  by  God  and 
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that  their  business  was  to  establish  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Scholastics,  however,  agreed  with  the  idea 
of  Aristotle  and,  like  him,  they  found  the  answers  in 
logical  reasoning.  Besides,  they  had  the  authority  of 
the  Church  for  their  educational  philosophy.  Brubacher 
tells  us: 

Not  only  was  Scholastic  teaching  authoritative; 
it  was  often  dogmatic  as  well.  But  it  could 
well  afford  to  be  so  if  the  doctrine  taught 
was  predicated  not  only  on  right  reason,  but 
on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  divine 
revelation.  (5:  110) 

The  ’realist-nominalist1  controversy  of  the  early 

Renaissance  was  a  revival  of  the  old  Anamolist  - 

Analogist  controversy.  According  to  Pooley: 

It  is  primarily. . .in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. . .that  the  notion  of  language  as 
absolute  and  unchanging  and  of  grammar  as  formal, 
prescriptive,  and  quite  divorced  from  usage, 
has  its  roots.”  (58:  10) 

But  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  grammarian  became  a  militant  force  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  English  language.  According  to  Baugh: 

The  grammarians  (of  the  eighteenth  century)  aim¬ 
ed  to  do  three  things:  (1)  to  codify  the  principles 
of  the  language  and  reduce  it  to  rule;  (2)  to 
settle  disputed  points  and  decide  cases  of  divided 
usage;  and  (3)  to  point  out  common  errors,  or 
what  were  supposed  to  be  errors,  aid  thus  correct 
and  improve  the  language.  All  three  of  these 
aims  were  pursued  concurrently.  But  the  grammarian 
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set  up  as  law-giver  as  well.  He  was  not  content 

to  record  fact:  he  pronounced  judgment.  3Lil) 

In  1765  William  Ward  wrote  his  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language  from  which  have  come  many  of  the 
prescriptions  and  rules  found  in  modern  grammars.  From 
these  bases  grew  the  traditions  of  authority,  logical 
reasoning  and  prescription  in  grammar  teaching. 

The  story  of  how  Latin  grammar  came  to  rule  the 
English  language  follows  an  almost  parallel  course. 

The  Greek  grammarian,  Dionysius  Thrax,  produced  a 
grammar  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  second  century 
B.C..  In  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  a  Roman  grammarian 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  Aelius  Donatus,  produced  the 
Ars  grammatica  which  is  still  extant.  To  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  the  study  of  grammar  was  an  interesting 
topic  of  discussion  rather  than  a  pedagogical  device: 
it  was  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

In  Roman  education  and  on  into  the  middle  ages,  Latin 
grammar  was  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  but  it  was 
taught  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  disciplinary  value, 
not  for  the  improvement  of  language.  Somewhere  in  the 
development  of  'Western  culture,  grammar  became  attached 
to  language  teaching.  Priscian,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  A.D.,  used  grammar  to  teach  Latin  in 
Constantinople.  It  was,  however,  probably  in  the  Middle 
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Ages  that  grammar  became  a  distinct  pedagogical  device. 
Possibly  the  knowledge  of  Latin  had  become  vague  among 
the  students  who  came  to  the  Church  schools  for  instruct¬ 
ion,  and  Latin  accidence  was  applied  to  overcome  this 
weakness.  When  the  English  vernacular  began  to  claim 
a  place  in  literature  and  the  curriculum  during  the 
Renaissance,  English  grammar  was  prescribed  and  this 
grammar  was  based  on  the  already  established  Latin 
model.  This  grammar  was,  however,  more  related  to  the 
study  of  literature  than  to  the  improvement  of  language. 
Since  the  thinkers  of  the  Renaissance  looked  to  the 
classics  for  all  that  was  worthwhile,  and  since  Latin 
grammar  was  a  classical  study,  Latin  grammar  became  firmly 
established  in  the  schools  and  in  the  grammar  textbooks. 

Latin  Grammar  Schools  had  taught  Latin  grammar  to 
discipline  the  mind  and,  when  the  study  of  English 
grammar  was  undertaken  (for  example,  in  the  Boston 
English  High  School  in  1821),  English  grammars  were 
soon  ready  with  rules  and  prescriptions  following  the 
Latin  tradition.  ‘’Grammar  (English  grammars  based  on 
Latin  accidence)  became  so  integral  a  part  of  Western 
educational  practice  that  a  faith  in  it  was  acquired 
with  the  education  itself,”  says  Dykema.  (2:  8)  this 
faith  in  an  English  grammar  based  on  the  Latin  model 
became  so  strongly  entrenched  that  it  lasted  through 
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the  nineteenth  and  into  the  twentieth  century. 

"Innovations  in  grammar  up  to  19 18  were  practi¬ 
cally  non-existent,"  states  Leonard,  quoting  John  E. 
Stout ’ s ,  The  Development  of  High  School  Curricula  in 
the  North  Central  States  from  i860  -  1918  to  support 
his  statement.  "'A  knowledge  of  grammar  as  an  end  to 
itself  and  mental  discipline  ...  continued  to  constitute 
the  chief  aims  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  to  the  end  of 
the  century.’"  (36:  50)  Hatfield  corroborates  this: 

(In)  some  of  the  composition  books  of  1910  ... 
the  treatment  of  grammar  was  exhaustive,  the 
organization  was  strictly  on  the  Latin  model  . . . 
Language  constructions  were  either  right  or 
wrong,  very  often  depending  upon  the  personal 
taste  (alias  whim)  of  the  author  of  the  text¬ 
book  in  use.  (219:  5) 

Salisbury  sees  much  of  the  eighteenth  century  concept 
of  grammar  surviving  in  present-day  thinking,  for  she 
says,  "Surviving  with  vigor  from  those  times  is  the 
still  common  idea  that  English  and  grammar  are  the 
same  thing."  (147:  248) 

Turning  to  the  Alberta  scene  one  finds  tradi¬ 
tional  grammar  dominating  the  English  curriculum  we 11 
into  the  twentieth  century.  Reporting  on  the  teaching 
of  language  in  Alberta  from  1905  to  1955,  Sawicki  finds 
up  to  1922  a  traditional  program  in  which: 

grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  in  a  formal 
manner, as  a  separate  subject  from  composition 
...justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  gave 
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excellent  training  in  logical  reasoning, .. and 
built  moral  fibre,  (257:  l44) 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  tradition 
of  grammar  based  on  Latin  has  arisen  within  an  historical 
framework. 


B.  Psychological-Philosophical  Basis  of  Formal  Grammar 

While  it  might  be  too  broad  a  generalization  to  say 

that  the  eighteenth-century  concept  of  grammar  arose  from 

the  mind- sub stance  psychology  of  learning,  there  does  seem 

to  be  a  relationship  between  formal  grammar  and  the  idea 

that  the  mind  is  a  substance  that  can  be  moulded,  or  that 

the  mind,  like  a  muscle,  can  be  exercised  by  difficult  tasks. 

Locke  implied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  general  training 

that  could  be  applied  in  any  direction  and  that  learning  takes 

place  through  the  senses.  According  to  Brebacher,  Locke’s 

psychology  was  inconsistent  with  a  disciplinary  theory  of 

education  but,  Brubacher  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  an  ironical  fact  of  history. . .that ,  once 

learning  through  the  main  avenue  of  the  senses 

became  firmly  established  pedagogy,  it  was  not 

long  before  teachers  turned  to  a  formal  training 

of  the  senses  similar  to  a  formal  training  or 

discipline  of  the  faculties.  Thus,  instead  of 

continuing  to  concentrate  on  the  content  of 

experience  brought  in  through  the  apertures  of 

the  senses  (as  Locke  had  implied,  they  began  to 

train  the  senses  for  such  qualities  as  quickness,  acuity, 

and  accuracy.  (5:  l*+3) 

Hall-Quest  ascribes  the  discipline  theory  of 
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education  to  the  Greek  conception  of  beauty  in  physical 
form.  "As  the  muscles  were  developed  by  hard  regimens 
of  drill,  so  by  difficult  studies  based  on  reasoning  the 
mind  would  also  gain  power,"  he  says.  (216:  bjh)  The 
Latin  Grammar  Schools  adopted  Latin  accidence  for  study 
because  it  was  logical  and,  therefore,  useful  in  dis¬ 
ciplining  the  mind  for  logical  thinking.  When  English 
grammar  became  a  subject  of  school  study,  educators 
decreed  that  it,  too,  needed  to  be  logical  in  order  to 
perform  its  function  of  training  the  mind. 

Stella  Van  Peten  Henderson  outlines  the  trad¬ 
itionalist  educational  theory  thus: 

Back  of  this  educational  theory  there  is  a 
philosophy  of  the  changeless  and  the  eternal 
and  often  a  belief  in  a  supernatural  order  as 
well  as  in  a  natural  world.  The  world  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  universal  reason;  man  should  develop 
his  reason  and  live  in  accord  with  its  dictates 
...This,  it  is  thought,  will  develop  his  mental 
powers  and  increase  his  ability  to  use  his 
reason,  the  source  of  knowledge,  in  practical 
affairs.  (2?:  25^) 

In  Thorndike’s  Bond  theory,  which  succeeded  the 
mind- substance  theory,  can  be  seen  other  roots  of  the 
of  the  traditionalist  practice.  According  to  the  Bond 
theory,  learning  consists  of  ’stamping  in'  the  appropri¬ 
ate  bonds  and  'stamping  out'  the  under sirable  ones.  This 
theory,  according  to  Alberty  (1)  gives  rise  to  the 
repetitious  drill,  mechanical  type  of  learning,  memor- 
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ization,  and  analysis  of  complicated  situations  into  parts. 
This  outline  of  the  psychologies  underlying  traditional 
educational  theories  reveals  the  following  points  of 
traditional  thought:  that  the  mind  and  the  faculties  can 
be  trained  by  difficult  exercises  and  this  training  will 
transfer  to  similar  tasks;  that  the  mind  must  be  disciplin¬ 
ed  by  difficult  and  logical  studies  to  reason  logically; 
that  repetitious  drill  and  memorization  of  facts  is  val¬ 
uable  training  for  the  mind;  and  that,  since  analysis  is 
a  logical  process,  analysing  complicated  structures  into 
their  constituent  parts  will  train  the  mind  to  be  logical. 

For  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  these  imply 
that:  correct  rules  of  grammar  will  be  evolved  by  logic 
and  will  depend  on  the  logic  of  Latin  grammar;  these  rules 
will  be  memorized  t y  the  student  and  applied  by  him  to  the 
analysis  -  parsing  or  diagramming  -  of  many  samples  of  the 
best  in  English  writing;  the  memorization  of  the  rules  will 
train  the  memory;  and  the  practice  of  logic  will  train  the 
mind  to  think  logically. 

Alberty  concludes  his  explanation  of  the  mind- 
substance  theory  with  the  statement, 

So  far  as  psychology  is  concerned,  this  doctrine 
is  dead.  This  is  far  from  saying,  however,  that 
the  educational  practices  which  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  formal  discipline  are  no  longer 
current.  (1:  62) 
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C.  Definition  of  Formal  Grammar  and  the  Traditional  Approach 

Probably  no  single  definition  of  traditional  grammar 
will  be  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  However,  some 
attitudes  of  traditional  grammarians  implied  in  the 
previous  two  sections  may  serve  to  delimit  the  term  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study.  These  might  be  listed  as 
follows : 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  students  is  occupied 
in  learning  rules  and  definitions. 

2.  These  rules  and  definitions  are  based  partly  on  Latin 
grammar,  partly  on  the  intuition  of  the  grammarians, 
and  partly  on  the  authority  of  earlier  grammarians 
such  as  Joseph  Priestly  and  Robert  Lowth. 

3.  These  rules  and  definitions  are  believed  to  have  some 
universality  of  application.  That  is,  language  which 
accords  with  the  rules  is  'correct',  while  that  which 
does  not  accord  is  'incorrect'  at  all  times  and  in  all 
cases. 

4-.  Students  apply  their  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
definitions  to  the  analysis  -  parsing  or  diagram¬ 
ming  -  of  sentences  and  to  the  correcting  of  sentences 
contrived  by  someone  else. 

5*  The  method  of  teaching  is  authoritative  and  deductive, 
rather  than  pragmatic  and  inductive. 

6.  Grammar  is  felt  to  be  a  form  of  discipline  for  the  mind, 
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Logical  thinking  learned  in  grammar  exercise  is  then 
expected  to  transfer  to  other  areas  of  thought. 

7.  Although  the  underlying  purposes  of  earlier  tra¬ 
ditionalists  were  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  teach  the 
student  to  be  rational  and  logical,  and  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  language,  other  reasons  for  teaching 
grammar  are  currently  advanced.  These  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  III. 

D.  Bases  for  the  Current  Attacks  on  Formal  Grammar. 

Up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 

traditional  point  of  view  ruled  the  teaching  of  language 

almost  unopposed.  One  of  the  first  clear  statements  in 

opposition  to  this  rule,  made  by  Henry  Sweet  in  his  New 

English  Grammar  published  in  1891,  is  quoted  from  Fries’ 

American  English  Grammar : 

In  considering  the  use  of  grammar  as  a  corrective 
of  what  are  called  ’ungrammatical’  expressions,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rules  of  grammar  have 
no  value  except  as  statements  of  facts:  whatever  is 
in  general  use  in  a  language  is  for  that  very  reason 
grammatically  correct.  (18:  4) 

Since  Sweet's  time,  formal  grammar  has  been  under 
increasingly  severe  fire  from  a  variety  of  groups  and 
from  a  variety  of  directions. 
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That  formal  grammar  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  true  des¬ 
cription  of  the  language  has  been  the  contention  of  the 
historical  grammarians,  the  usage  experts,  and  the  struct¬ 
uralists.  The  historical  linguists  have  studied  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  language  and  have  seen  that  languages change. 

For  example,  such  widely  different  tongues  as  Hindu,  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  German,  and  English  all  had  a  common  ancestor  -  now 
called  Indo-European.  "Change  is  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  a  living  language,"  says  Muinzer.  (246:  6)  Standard 
Canadian  English  of  today  is  a  vastly  different  language 
from  the  English  of  Shakespeare’s  day,  yet  it  seems  to  be 
quite  as  efficient  an  instrument  now  as  it  was  then. 

Robert  A.  Hall  (Jr.)  states  the  position  taken  by  the 
historians  thus:  "When  languages  change,  they  do  not  'decay* 
or  become  'corrupted',  a  later  stage  in  a  language  is  worth 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  earlier  stage."  (24:  6)  How 
then,  they  ask,  can  one  devise  rules  to  govern  language 
unless  these  rules  change  as  the  language  changes;  how 
can  you  preserve  the  'purity'  of  the  language  unless  you 
know  at  what  point  in  its  existence  it  was  'pure'? 

The  'usage'  proponents  charge  that  formal  grammar 
rules  cannot  legislate  what  usage  should  be.  Rather,  they 
say,  grammar  should  describe  the  usage  as  it  is  at  any 
particular  time.  They  declare  that  traditional  grammar 
is  not  a  true  description  of  the  language.  This  point 
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of  view  is  further  examined  in  Chapter  IV,  Section  D. 

Other  students  of  language  have  attacked  formal 
grammar  as  traditionally  presented  on  the  grounds  that 
it  has  failed  to  function  as  a  means  of  improving  oral 
and  written  communications*  Knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  has  failed  to  transfer  to  the  actual  use  of 
language.  Since  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  many  investigators  have  examined  this  aspect  of 
the  grammar  controversy,  and  many  opinions  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  -  both  pro  and  con.  A  number  of  these  investigations 
and  opinions  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  III,  Section  A. 

Other  writers  have  attacked  other  basic  assumptions 
of  formal  grammar.  Anderson  writes: 

Generally  speaking,  traditional  or  formal  grammars 
have  made  these  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  our 
language:  (1)  that  the  structure  of  English  is  bas¬ 
ically  akin  to  the  structure  of  a  highly  inflected 
language  like  Latin;  (2)  that  the  terminology  of 
English  grammar  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  borrow 
most  of  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  grammar,  such  as 
'nominative,  genitive,  dative',  etc.;  (3)  that  the 
'rules'  of  sentence  structure  for  English  ought  to 
parallel  the  rules  for  Latin  syntax;  and  (*+)  that 
the  grammar  of  any  language  conforms,  or  can  be  made 
to  conform  to,  the  rules  of  formal  logic.  (181:  513) 

These  assumptions,  he  states,  are  false.  Bossone 

attacks  the  assumption  that  grammar  is  logic,  in  these 

words : 

Today  many  English  teachers,  on  the  assumption  that 
teaching  grammar  teaches  ordered  thinking,  erron¬ 
eously  reason  that  in  their  teaching  of  parts  of 
speech  and  Latin  grammatical  terminology  they  are 
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teaching  grammar,  therefore  ordered  thinking 
and  meanings  (80s  373). 

Pamela  Gradon  says  much  the  same  thing,  and  she  adds 
that:  "Their  (children's)  mistakes  are  usually  of  the 
elusive  kind  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  provide  by 
rules."  (17:  73)  Charlton  Laird  'suspects'  that  "the 
whole  gingerbread  ediface  crumbles  because  we... no  longer 
have  much  feeling  for... the  concept  of  parts  of  speech." 
(232:  335) 

Another  group  has  attacked  the  traditional  emphasis 

on  correctness  on  the  ground  that  it  inhibits,  rather  than 

helps,  the  use  of  language.  Davies  believes  that  "the 

exaggeration  of  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  grammatical 

error .. .tends  to  engender  an  attitude  of  timidity  and 

cowardice..."  (l^f:  13)  Hayakawa  agrees,  "That  kind  of 

two-valued  correct  versus  incorrect  grammar  seems  to  me 

to  be  a  contributary  cause  of... the  linguistic  neurosis 

that  most  of  us  suffer  from."  (221:  11)  In  the  same 

connection  the  are sent  writer  would  like  to  call  attention 

1 

to  Henry  Reed's  poem,  "Naming  of  the  Parts." 

1  - 

Quoted  in  S.A.  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Thought  and 

Action.  (26:  158) 
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In  a  rather  humorous  little  article  called  "Stran- 
ulessly  I  Decompose  the  Sentence,"  J.N.  Hooke  opposes  the 
traditional  method  of  sentence  analysis.  He  says,  "If 
he  learns  to  write,  it  is  despite  of  his  constant 
‘decomposing'  of  sentences ... (22b:  26) 

Many,  many  more  statements  attacking  formal  grammar 
might  be  quoted.  However,  the  ones  contained  in  this 
section  will  serve  to  show  the  bases  of  these  attacks. 

They  might  be  summarized  as  follows!  (1)  Formal  grammar  is 
not  a  true  description  of  the  English  language;  (2)  To 
analyse  the  structure  on  the  basis  of  meaning  is  to  attack 
the  problem  the  wrong  way  round;  (3)  The  transfer  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  grammar  to  the  improvement  of  language  competence 
has  not  taken  place;  (4)  The  structure  of  English  cannot  be 
described  in  terms  of  a  highly  inflected  language  like 
Latin:  (5)  The  structure  of  English  is  not  logical  but 
natural  and,  therefore,  formal  English  grammar  cannot 
train  the  student  in  logical  thinking;  (6)  Children* s 
mistakes  cannot  be  eradicated  by  rules;  (7)  Too  great 
emphasis  on  correctness  inhibits  the  writing  of  pupils; 
and  (8)  The  traditional  analysis  of  sentences  is  an 
ineffectual  waste  of  time.  The  present  writer  agrees 
with  Dora  V.  Smith  when  she  says: 

Obviously,  the  only  scholarly  attitude  to  be  taken 

on  this  question  at  the  moment  is  one  of  serious 
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questioning  concerning  the  efficacy  of  grammatical 
knowledge  in  improving  speech  and  writing.  (1%:  646) 


or 


CHAPTER  III 


EVIDENCE  CONCERNING  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  GRAMMAR 
TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

In  Chapter  II,  Section  D,  are  presented  some  of  the 
bases  on  which  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  has  been 
attacked.  In  this  section  the  evidence  that  has  been 
found  to  support  some  of  these  charges  will  be  examined. 

A.  Formal  Grammar  in  Relation  to  Communication  Skills. 

Probably  the  most  serious  charge  that  is  laid 
against  formal  grammar  is  that  it  has  failed  to  do 
the  job  of  improving  the  use  of  language.  Implicit  in 
the  traditional  belief  in  the  transfer  of  skills  and  in 
their  concern  with  rules  and  prescriptions,  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  the  student  knows  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
uses  these  rules  in  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  in  the 
correction  of  errors,  he  will  be  enabled  to  write  sentences 
for  himself  that  are  free  from  errors.  Whether  this  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  the  ability  to 
apply  it  actually  exists  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
studies.  One  of  the  earliest  was  done  by  Hoyt  in  1906. 

(225)  Rapeer  describes  Hoyt's  study  at  length.  He  says 
that  Hoyt  devised  three  tests  -  one  in  grammar,  one  in 
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composition,  and  one  in  ability  to  interpret  a  poem  - 

and  administered  them  to  two  hundred  ninth-grade  pupils 

in  Indianapolis.  Correlations  for  the  three  tests  were 

extremely  low;  between  grammar  and  composition,  .18; 

between  grammar  and  interpretation,  .21;  and  between 

interpretation  and  composition,  .23.  In  1913?  Rapeer 

(252)  repeated  Hoyt's  experiment  in  Minneapolis  and 

obtained  practically  the  same  results. 

Another  early  experiment  was  conducted  by  Asker  (184) 

in  1923.  Four  tests  were  given  to  295  freshmen  in  the 

University  of  Washington:  Grammatical  Scale  A  (judging 

the  correctness  of  sentences);  English  Test  1  (parts  of 

speech);  English  Test  2  (case);  and  English  Test  3  (tense 

and  mood).  From  the  university  records,  the  grades  of 

these  students  in  Freshman  Composition  were  compiled. 

The  scores  on  English  Tests  1,  2,  and  3  were  averaged  to 

form  a  composite  score  for  knowledge  of  formal  grammar. 

Asker  gives  the  following  results: 

Between  grammatical  knowledge,  as  revealed  through 
English  Tests  1,  2,  and  3,  and  ability  to  judge 
correctness  of  sentences,  as  shown  in  Grammatical 
Scale  A,  there  is  only  a  small  correlation,  a 
Pearson  coefficient  of  0.23 .  Knowledge  of  formal 
grammar  functions  here  only  to  a  very  small  ex¬ 
tent,  if  at  all.  Between  grammatical  knowledge 
and  ability  in  composition  the  coefficient  is 
considerably  higher,  O.37.  (184:  110) 

Asker  attributes  this  higher  correlation  to  the  fact 

that  ability  in  composition  and  ability  in  formal  grammar 
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are  both  functions  of  general  intelligence.  For  this  reason 
he  suggests  that  the  real  coefficient  is  considerably  less 
than  0.37*  Asker  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a  cause- 
effect  relationship  between  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
ability  in  composition.  He  concludes  that  "time  spent 
on  formal  grammar  in  the  elementary  school  is  wasted  as  far 
as  the  majority  of  students  is  concerned."  ( 184- :  111) 

One  wonders  why  Asker  limits  his  statement  to  the  'element¬ 
ary  school' .  These  students  were  attending  University; 
they  had  presumably  studied  grammar  in  the  high  schools. 

Chalmers  conducted  a  study  in  Alberta  in  1941  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  answer  the  question: 

To  what  extent  are  (a)  a  knowledge  of  formal 
grammar  and  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  terminology 
employed  in  the  study  of  grammar  associated  with 
each  of  three  abilities:  (a)  to  write  correct 
English,  (b)  to  understand  the  written  language, 
and  (c)  to  differentiate  between  good  and  inferior 
prose  composition?  (283s  2) 

To  answer  this  question  he  administered  five  tests  to 

603  students  in  schools  in  Edmonton  and  various  other 

Alberta  points.  The  battery  used  comprised  five  tests 

which  were  intended  to  measure:  (1)  skill  in  grammatical 

analysis;  (2)  knowledge  of  grammatical  terminology;  (3) 

extent  of  reading  vocabulary;  (4)  ability  in  English 

composition;  and  (5)  taste  in  English  prose.  Descriptions 

of  these  tests  are  included  and  copies  of  some  of  the 

tests  are  included  as  appendices  to  his  report.  These 
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tests  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be  competent  to  measure 
the  skills  they  were  intended  to  measure.  The  Product  - 
moment  coefficient  between  scores  on  the  Huddleston 
Composition  Scale  and  knowledge  of  grammatical  terms  was 
0.29,  between  Composition  and  ability  in  grammar  analysis 
was  0.45,  and  between  knowledge  of  grammatical  terms  and 
ability  in  grammar  analysis  was  0.51.  Fergusson  gives  a 
correlation  of  .254  for  confidence  at  the  1  per  cent 

2 

level  on  a  two-tailed  test  with  100  degrees  of  freedom. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  some  degree  of  relationship 
exists  between  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  terminology  and 
ability  in  prose  composition.  Chalmers  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation: 

It  would  appear  that  a  definite  relationship 
between  ability  to  perceive  grammatical  relation¬ 
ships  on  the  one  hand,  and  ability  in  written  prose 
composition. . .on  the  other  hand,  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  some  high  school  grade  levels  at  least... 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  scores 
on  the  grammar  terminology  test  and  scores  on  the 
other  tests  were  all  quite  small,  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  correlations  between  scores  on  the 
grammar  analysis  test  and  scores  on  the  other  tests. 
Accordingly  it  would  seem  that  a  study  of  formal 
grammar  does  not  provide  the  student  with  a  term¬ 
inology  indispensible  for  composition  ability. 

(283:  83) 


2. 

George  A  Fergusson,  Statistical  Analysis  in 
Psychology  and  Education.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill,  1959 
(Table  F,  p.315) 
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Chalmers  assumes  that  a  test  in  grammar  analysis  will 
measure  only  ability  to  perceive  grammatical  relationship. 
Whether  this  assumption  is  valid  or  not  may  be  open  to 
question.  If  it  is  true,  what  inference  can  be  made  from 
the  rather  higher  relationship  between  scores  on  the  grammar 
analysis  test  and  scores  on  the  prose  composition  test? 

Does  practice  in  grammatical  analysis  help  in  improving 
composition? 

Several  other  studies  are  rel  ted  to  this  problem. 

Oscar  M.  Haugh  comments  on  Barghahn's  study  (275)/191+0/ 
as  follows:  "Barghahn  found  that  instruction  in  diagramm¬ 
ing  in  two  ninth-grade  classes  ...  contributed  very 
little  to  a  knowledge  of  correctness  (in  usage).11 
(220:  4-72)  Dora  V.  Smith  describes  an  experiment  conduct¬ 
ed  by  James  R.  Stewart  (293)  in  19*+2.  She  comments: 

The  group  that  grappled  with  the  clear  expression 
of  its  own  and  related  ideas  improved  infinitely 
more  than  the  one  which  engaged  in  the  intricate 
diagramming  of  sentences.  (l5lt-:  121) 

Monroe,  commenting  on  the  Stewart  study  and  those 
conducted  by  Barnet  (276  )/191+2/,  Greene  (211)/19lt-6/  and 
mtterfield,  says,  "the  studies  indicate  that  diagramm¬ 
ing  is  a  skill  which,  while  responsive  to  instruction, 
has  very  slight  value  in  itself."  (*+7:  393)  These 
studies  indicate  that  grammatical  analysis  -  at  least 
diagramming  -  is  an  ineffective  method  for  improving 
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composition. 

Three  investigators  have  asked  the  question  whether 
a  knowledge  of  formal  grammar  improves  the  ability  to  use 
English  effectively.  One  of  these,  done  by  Asker,  has 
already  been  described.  Butterfield  (279/191+5/  isolated 
fifty  punctuation  variants  from  Dr.  Evans*  analysis  on 
the  bases  of  (a)  difficulty  index,  (b)  discrimination 
index,  (c)  unit  frequency  of  each  at  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  levels,  and  (d)  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  variants  and  thirty-five  functional  elements 
of  grammar.  The  thirty-five  elements  of  grammar  were 
selected  from  ists  in  various  research  studies  and  were 
checked  against  courses  of  study,  workbooks,  and  text¬ 
books  and  were  submitted  to  a  panel  of  three  teachers 
who  were  asked  to  point  out  the  specific  functional 
application  of  each  item.  Nineteen  mid-western  school 
systems  provided  831  pupils  for  testing.  In  each  part¬ 
icipating  school  two  equated  groups  were  taught  by  the 
same  teacher.  Pretesting  and  post-testing  were  carried 
on  under  controlled  conditions..  One  group  was  taught 
from  a  set  of  workbooks  in  which  the  grammatical  items 
were  chosen  for  their  functional  value.  The  other  set 
of  instructional  materials  was  adapted  from  a  textbook 
that  used  the  'chinking*  approach  to  punctuation.  The 
present  investigator  does  not  have  any  information 
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regarding  the  pre  and  post-testing  or  the  actual  figures 
obtained,  but  Butterfield  states  that  he  found  that  those 
students  who  were  taught  grammar  achieved  higher  in  tests 
in  grammar  but  not  in  ability  to  punctuate  correctly. 

This  investigator  feels  that  Nora  Robinson's  invest¬ 
igation  0,56)/1959/  merits  a  more  extended  review  here 
because  of  its  recency  and  because  of  the  care  with  which 
she  controlled  her  experiment.  Robinson  undertook  to 
determine  the  degree  of  relationship  between  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  ability  in  composition;  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  differences  in  age,  sex,  and  intelligence 
on  this  relationship ;  and  to  determine  whether  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  grammar  enables  pupils  to  write  English  which 
is  accurate,  logical  and  of  a  good  style. 

Tests  of  grammatical  knowledge,  general  ability, 
and  composition  were  administered  to  all  second  and 
fourth  year  pupils  in  four  large,  single-sex,  urban 
grammar  schools.  Five  pupils  were  chosen  at  random 
from  each  of  the  twenty-nine  classes  completing  the 
tests  and  the  resulting  sample  of  1*+!?  pupils  was  used 
for  the  investigation.  The  intelligence  test  used  was 
the  Manchester  General  Ability  Test.  Senior  I  which 
has  a  reliability  coefficient  of  .9 5«  For  the 
test  of  grammatical  knowledge,  eight  ten-minute 
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objective  tests  were  constructed,  one  for  each  of  seven 
parts  of  speech  and  one  for  sentence  analysis;  the 
coefficient  of  reliability  for  the  eight  tests  was  .96. 

The  test  in  composition  consisted  of  three  thirty-minute 
essays,  each  of  a  different  type. 

Three  marks  were  obtained  from  the  essays:  general 
accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  grammar;  grammatical 
accuracy  alone;  and  general  composition  ability.  The 
former  scores  were  obtained  by  deducting  points  for  errors; 
the  latter  score  was  derived  from  the  marks  of  three 
examiners  marking  by  the  method  of  general  impression. 
Reliability  of  this  method  of  marking  was  established  by 
computing  the  following  coefficients:  pupils’  three 
essay  marks  of  .569,  .446,  and  .605;  inter correlations 
of  marks  of  the  three  examiners  of  .891,  .770,  and  .641; 
mark  -  re-mark  correlations  on  a  random  sample  of  90 
essays  of  .93,  .88,  and  .897;  and  mark  -  re-mark  co- 
efficents  of  pupils  on  aggregate  scores  of  .94. 

Robinson  obtained  the  following  correlations  (Only 
that  part  of  the  table  pertinent  to  the  present  is  included) 

Grammatical  knowledge  with  general 


composition  ability  .  .  .572 

Intelligence  held  constant  .  .490 
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Grammatical  knowledge  with  general 

accuracy  . 

Intelligence  held  constant  .  . 


>+93 

hb-7 


Grammatical  knowledge  with  grammatical 

accuracy  . 

Intelligence  held  constant  .  .  .  . 


.307 

.251 


From  her  findings  Miss  Robinson  draws  the  following 
conclusions:  that  interaction  of  intelligence  with  the 
two  variables  causes  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  degree 
of  association;  that,  in  general,  there  is  a  low  degree 
of  relationship  betx^een  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
grammatical  accuracy  in  composition;  and  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  grammar  does  not  significantly  improve  com¬ 
position  ability.  She  says: 

In  the  present  inquiry  there  is  no  evidence  that 
pupils  from  schools  where  there  is  a  higher  degree 
of  association  between  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
ability  in  composition;  or  pupils  from  schools 
with  a  significantly  different  level  of  attain¬ 
ment  in  grammar;  obtain,  as  a  group,  marks  in 
composition  which  are  significantly  different 
from  those  obtained  by  pupils  from  schools  with 
neither  of  these  characteristics.  (256:  186) 

Miss  Robinson's  study  seems  to  have  been  carefully 

planned  and  executed.  The  present  investigator  is 

satisfied  that  the  reliability  of  the  method  of 

marking  the  essays  is  established  by  the  coefficients 

found  by  the  investigator  between  the  mark  -  re-mark 

scores.  He  also  agrees  that  the  correlations  found 

by  Robinson  between  grammatical  knowledge  and  the 
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other  three  scores  warrant  her  conclusion  that  there  is  but 
a  ’low  degree*  of  association  between  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  these  aspects  of  composition.  She  also  notes  that  the 
lowest  coefficient  is  that  between  grammatical  knowledge 
and  grammatical  accuracy.  None  of  the  coefficients  quoted 
above  is  much  higher  than  could  be  expected  by  chance  alone. 

The  following  two  studies,  while  not  controlled,  may 
be  cited  as  indicating  one  method  by  which  the  presumed 
usefulness  of  formal  grammar  is  being  questioned.  Tovatt 
(l69)/1952/  used  a  selected  group  of  persons  who  had 
graduated  from  high  school  within  the  previous  few  years. 
Asking  each  of  them  to  diagram  a  certain  sentence,  he 
found  that  96%  of  them  were  unable  to  do  so.  Yet,  of 
these,  Q6%  believed  that  diagramming  was  useful  and  that 
more  of  it  should  be  done.  He  concluded  that  the  carry¬ 
over  value  of  diagramming  into  actual  writing  situations 
is  to  be  seriously  questioned  and  that  English  teachers 
are  perpetuating  a  fiction  for  a  fact  since  people  who 
cannot  use  the  skill  still  think  it  valuable. 

Early  /195V  administered  a  questionaire  to  1,929 
non- college-preparatory  students  in  Boston,  regarding 
which  topics  they  had  been  taught  in  the  English  lang¬ 
uage  program  in  high  school.  She  states: 

The  least  useful  skill,  according  to  both  boys 
and  girls,  was  diagramming  sentences.  Low  use¬ 
fulness  scores  were  also  given  to  these  topics 
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of  formal  grammar:  learning  cases  of  pronouns, 
learning  names  of  sentences,  and  studying  about 
gerunds,  participles,  and  infinitives.  (90:  46o) 

As  was  mentio  ed  above,  neither  of  these  was  a  controll¬ 
ed  experiment.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  that  pupils  are 
in  a  good  position  to  judge  whether  a  certain  item  is 
useful  and  whether  it  has  been  taught. 

The  investigation  of  Edmiston  and  Gingerich 
(203)/1942/  may  be  somewhat  of  a  digression  inasmuch 
as  it  deals  with  a  comparison  of  a  knowledge  of  usage 
rules  with  ability  in  composition.  Compositions  of 
pupils  in  grades  four  to  twelve  were  scaled  on  the 
Hudelson  Typical  Composition  Scale  and  scores  thus 
obtained  were  compared  with  scores  made  by  the  same 
pupils  on  the  "English  Usage  Test1*,  Ohio  Every  Pupil 
Test.  Checks  were  made  on  the  basis  of  100  samples  to 
ensure  the  consistency  of  marking  in  each  case. 
Correlations  found  are  given  below  in  part: 


Grade 


Correlation  of 

8 

10 

12 

English  usage  with  composition 

•  57 

•  55 

.55 

Capitalization  and  punctuation 
with  composition . 

.46 

.4o 

.23 

Sentence  structure  with 

composition  . 

.36 

•  37 

•  37 

While  all  except  one  of  these  correlations  indicate  a 
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higher  than  chance  relationship,  in  no  case  is  the 
relationship  above  0,6.  Perhaps  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  here  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  -  whether  of 
grammar  or  usage  -  does  not  bear  a  high  relationship  with 
the  ability  to  apply  these  rules  in  actual  practice. 

The  investigations  of  Symonds  and  Kraus  deal  with 
a  comparison  of  various  methods  of  teaching  written 
composition.  Each  includes  formal  grammar  in  one  of 
the  methods.  Silvy  Kraus  (106)/1957/  made  up  six 
classes  from  a  random  sample  of  the  entire  junior  classes 
in  the  Eugene  (Oregon)  High  School.  Two  teachers  each 
taught  classes  by  three  methods.  These  were:  (I)  direct 
teaching  of  certain  sentence  elements  isolated  from  any 
practice  in  writing;  (II)  direct  teaching  of  the  sentence 
elements  together  with  weekly  writing  practice  but  with 
no  attempt  to  relate  the  two;  and  (III)  writing  of  com¬ 
positions  which  had  been  discussed  in  class  and  in  which 
errors  in  the  sentence  elements  under  study  were  noted. 
These  errors  were  duplicated  and.  the  pupils,  in  groups, 
worked  on  the  items  in  which  their  compositions  were 
deficient.  All  three  groups  made  significant  gains  in 
the  ability  to  choose  the  punctuation  and  usage  items 
which  correctly  completed  the  sentences  on  the  tests. 
However,  Method  III  required  only  ten  hours  of  direct 
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instruction  to  do  this  compared  with  thirty  hours  for 
Method  I  and  twenty-four  hours  for  Method  II.  Kraus 
comments : 

It  appears  that  the  method  of  teaching  sentence 
structure  in  connection  with  actual  writing  done 
in  the  classroom  is  as  effective  in  promoting 
growth  as  are  long  periods  of  drill  in  sentence 
structure  principles.  (106:  281) 

Methods  of  variance  and  co-variance  were  used  to  compare 

the  results  of  pre-and  post-tests.  However,  one  might 

wonder  whether  both  teachers  might  have  favored  Method 

III  over  the  other  methods  and  have,  therefore,  obtained 

better  results  by  it  than  by  the  other  two  methods. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  investigation  does 

lend  support  to  the  argument  that  direct  teaching  of 

grammar  isolated  from  the  use  of  language  is  a  doubtful 

method  of  improving  writing  skills. 

Symonds  (266)/193°/  had  six  classes  taught  by  the 

following  procedures:  repetition  of  correct  forms; 

repetition  of  correct  and  incorrect  forms;  knowledge 

of  definitions  and  rules  and  principles  of  grammar; 

grammar  and  analysis;  choice  of  correct  constructions; 

and  the  whole  program.  While  the  methods  of  knowledge 

of  rules  and  of  analysis  resulted  in  some  gains,  these 

were  modest  compared  to  the  gains  resulting  from  the 

practice  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  choice  of  responses. 
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The  total  program  brought  about  the  largest  gain.  The 
investigator  comments: 

That  the  learning  of  definitions,  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  grammar  yeilded  an  appreciable  gain... 
was  wholly  unexpected  and  is  hard  to  explain.  The 
positive  correlations  of  gains  with  intelligence 
would  indicate  that  this  ’transfer'  was  one  that 
the  brighter  children  profited  by  more  than  the 
duller  children.  Training  in  the  analysis  of 
grammatical  constructions  and  practice  in  the  choice 
of  correct  constructions  each,  taken  alone,  caused 
improvement  in  English  usage.  (266:  92) 

The  pupils  were  pretested  and  post-tested  on  a  test 

consisting  of  forty  grammatical  items  to  be  rewritten 

correctly.  The  apparent  improvement  brought  about  by 

the  formal  grammar  methods  might  be  explained  by  the 

nature  of  the  test  given,  without  indicating  a  gain 

in  the  ability  to  use  language  correctly. 

Another  group  of  studies  has  to  do  with  the  analysis 

of  the  writing  of  students  of  different  age  and  grade 

levels  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  an  increase 

through  the  years  in  the  maturity  of  writing. 

The  Frogner  and  LaBrant  studies  are  so  well-known 

that  they  need  be  treated  only  briefly  here.  Frogner 

(92)/1933/  analysed  compositions  from  grades  VII,  IX,  and  XI. 

She  found  a  smaller  decrease  in  error  quotient  between 

grades  VII  and  IX  than  between  grades  IX  and  XI  while 

she  noted  that  the  former  years  are  the  ones  in  which 

most  time  is  devoted  to  grammatical  analysis.  She 
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also  notes: 

One  measure  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  subordinate 
ideas  is  the  frequency  with  which  he  uses  the 
complex  versus  the  simple  sentence. . .there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  use  of  simple  sentences  from 
Grades  VII  to  XI  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  use  of  sentences  with  dependent  clauses. 

The  differences  are  much  more  marked  from  grades 
IX  to  XI  than  from  grades  VII  to  IX.  Considering 
all  three  grades,  there  is  no  positive  relationship 
between  intelligence  and  the  use  of  sentences  with 
dependent  clauses.  (92:  7*+3) 

LaBrant  (3*0/1933/  in  a  similar  study  included 
children  from  grades  b  -  9  and  grades  9-12  and  twenty- 
one  eminent  psychologists  -  whose  writing  could  be 
considered  to  be  superior  adult  writing.  She  found  in¬ 
creasing  percentages  of  subordinate  predicates  to  total 
predicates  through  the  grades.  She  concludes,  "The  subord< 
ination  index  is  a  function  of  both  mental  and  chrono¬ 
logical  age  but  is  markedly  influenced  by  chronological 
age  when  mental  age  is  held  constant."  (3^:  *+25 )  She 
found  a  further  increase  in  the  maturity  of  writing  of  the 
superior  adults  and  that  this  group  attained  a  skill 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  high-school  students  whose 
writing  was  used  in  the  study.  This  might  indicate  a 
further  gain  with  further  maturation  beyond  high-school 
age,  or  it  might  result  from  language  work  done  in  the 
university  together  with  much  experience  in  writing. 

Godwin,  (288)71955  analysed  the  sentence  structure 


and  paragraph  writing  of  pupils  in  grades  V,  VIII,  and 
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XI  in  the  city  of  Calgary.  Sentences  were  judged  according 
to  variety  of  length,  beginnings,  and  type.  Special  note  was 
taken  of  the  frequency  of  fragment  and  run-on  expressions. 

The  present  investigator  is  satisfied  that  Godwin  used 
adequate  means  to  assure  the  anonymity  of  the  writers,  the 
comparability  of  the  samples,  and  the  validity  of  the 
marking  procedures. 

The  number  of  paragraphs  with  80  per  cent  or  more 

simple  sentences  decreased  from  204  in  grade  V  to  104  in 

grade  VIII  and  to  66  in  grade  XL.  The  number  of  paragraphs 

having  a  combination  of  compound,  complex,  and  compound- 

complex  sentences  increased  from  16  in  grade  V  to  62  in 

grade  VIII  and  to  32 5  in  grade  XI.  Meanwhile  the  number 

of  paragraphs  having  no  sentence  errors  remained  stationary 

at  234  in  grade  V  and  230  in  grade  VIII  but  increased  to 

304  in  grade  XI.  Godwin  concludes  that: 

As  students  progress  through  the  grades,  their 
sentences  become  longer.  Progress  in  this  aspect 
is  greater  between  grades  VIII  and  XI  than 
between  V  and  VIII.  (288:  6 7  and  68) 

She  recommends  that: 

In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the 
teaching  of  the  kinds  of  sentences  according  to 

structure  should  be  made  functional.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  complex  and  the  compound- complex  sentences 
should  come  with  scholastic  and  mental  maturity; 
and  through  the  medium  of  functional  grammar,  the 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  produce  written 
work  which  used  effectively  these  mature  sentence 
types,  (p .77) 
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Godwin  does  not  tell  us  what  she  means  by  'functional 
grammar '  nor  how  it  will  bring  about  mature  sentence 
structure.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  arrives 
at  this  conclusion  since  her  investigation  does  not  indicate 
what,  if  any,  grammar  instruction  these  pupils  have  had. 

Gray  (289)  performed  a  similar  experiment  in  Grande 
Prairie  in  1959*  She  examined  themes  from  pupils  of 
grades  5,  8,  and  11  on  18  items  under  the  headings: 
sentence  structure;  loose,  periodic,  and  balanced  sent¬ 
ences;  clauses;  sentence  fragments  and  run-on  sentences; 
and  stylistic  devices.  Some  of  her  findings  are  that: 

(1)  the  use  of  the  compound  sentence  decreased  while  the 
run-on  sentence  error  increased  from  grade  5  to  8  and 
decreased  from  8  to  11;  the  use  of  simple  sentences 
decreased  by  15.3$  between  grades  5  to  8  and  increased 
by  7%  between  grades  8  to  11;  the  proportion  of  complex 
sentences  increased  by  11.9%  between  grades  5  and  8  and 
decreased  between  grades  8  and  11.  Godwin  attributes 
these  results  to  teaching  pressure  leading  to  avoidance 
of  the  simple  sentence  and  emphasis  on  complex  structure 
in  grade  8.  She  assumes  that  the  more  mature  pupils  in 
grade  eleven  -  with  a  lessening  of  pressure  by  teachers 
-  realize  the  value  of  the  simple  sentence  and  use  it.  She 
found  that  sentence  fragments  decreased  from  3.0%  to  2.5% 
to  0.8%  in  grades  five,  eight,  and  eleven.  Her  conclusion 
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-  in  part-is  that: 

As  students  mature,  or  as  they  gain  experience 
and  practice  in  writing,  they;  (a)  write  more 
concisely  but  also  use  stylistic  devices  and 
subordination  and  (b)  make  less  frequent  run- 
on  and  fragment  sentence  errors  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  sentences  written. 

(289:  69) 

Taken  together,  these  four  studies  seem  to  indicate 
that  as  pupils  progress  through  the  grades  they  improve 
in  both  the  maturity  and  correctness  of  their  sentence 
structure.  This  may  be  due  to:  (a)  increasing  maturity; 

(b)  practice  in  writing;  (c)  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools' 
programs  of  instruction.  Two  investigators,  one  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Alberta,  examined  the  proposition 
that  writing  alone  will  bring  about  improvement  in  writing 
skills • 

Dressel,  Schmidt,  and  Kincaid  (201)/1952/  surveyed 
2^00  freshmen  at  Michigan  State  University  to  determine 
those  who  had  the  most  writing  assignments  outside  of 
English  assignments  and  those  who  had  the  least.  They 
set  up  two  groups  of  99  students  each.  Group  A  averaged 
131  hours  per  year  of  writing  practice  while  Group  B 
averaged  b  hours.  The  investigators  judged,  the  method 
of  selection  to  be  satisfactory.  A  theme  was  assigned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  repeated  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  of  the  Department  of  Written  and 
Spoken  English.  Identification  was  removed  from  the  198 
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themes  and  they  were  marked  independently  by  two  raters 
grading  the  themes  according  to  the  theme  rating  scale  used 
in  the  department.  This  method  would  seem  to  assure  fair¬ 
ness  of  marking.  The  investigators  note  the  following 
results : 

The  average  final  theme  grade  for  the  group 
with  the  most  writing  experience  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  average  grade  earned  b}' 
those  who  were  required  to  do  little  writing  in 
their  basic  courses.  The  difference  between  means 
was  tested  by  analysis  of  variance  with  a  co- 
variance  adjustment  for  initial  score  differences 
between  the  two  groups.  Thus  the  hypothesis  that 
mere  practice  in  writing  without  attention  to  writing 
quality  will  improve  writing  skills  was  not  supported 
in  this  study.  (201:  288) 

The  question  might  be  asked  whether  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  two  groups  that  caused  the  one 
to  choose  courses  which  would  demand  much  writing  and  the 
other  to  avoid  such  courses.  However,  if  this  difference 
existed,  it  would  tend  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
the  final  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Buxton  (190)/1958/  carried  the  Dressel  experiment 
a  step  further  in  an  experiment  using  257  freshmen  register¬ 
ed  in  the  Junior  Elementary  teacher- training  program  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  during  the  1956-57  term.  All  the 
students  registered  in  this  course  were  placed  in  six 
classes  by  random  numbers  procedure;  the  classes  were  then 
divided  into  three  groups.  Group  C  (the  control  group) 
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followed  the  regular  program  of  studies.  Group  W. (the  writing 

group),  in  addition  to  their  regular  studies,  wrote  one  essay 

of  approximately  500  words  each  week  for  sixteen  weeks  on 

topics  related  to  their  studies  in  other  subjects.  The 

essays  were  not  graded,  nor  were  errors  in  mechanics  indicated. 

Favorable,  encouraging  comments  were  written  on  the  essays, 

which  were  returned  with  brief,  encouraging  oral  comments. 

Group  R  (the  writing  with  revision  group)  also  wrote  the 

essays  in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  The  difference 

between  Groups  W  and  R  was  in  the  treatment  of  the  essays. 

In  the  case  of  group  R,  the  essays  were  given  a  double 

grade  of  the  material/mechanics  type  and  all  errors  were 

indicated.  The  papers  were  discussed  and  revised  in  class, 

the  average  time  for  this  procedure  being  35  minutes  per 

essay  or  a  total  of  approximately  nine  hours  during  the 

year.  Buxton  explains  the  philosophy  underlying  these 

procedures  in  these  words: 

The  treatment  of  each  experimental  group  was  an 
attempt  to  implement  each  of  two  different  points 
of  view  concerning  the  best  kind  of  practice.  The 
treatment  of  Group  W  essays  was  based  on  the  'freedom 
and  encouragement'  concept,  while  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  Group  R  essays  was  based  upon  the  'prevision, 
criticism,  and  revision'  concept.  (190:  95) 

The  essays  were  scored  by  two  experienced  high 

school  English  teachers  grading  independently  by  means 

of  a  detailed  scoring  key.  Annonymity  was  provided  for. 

The  rater  reliability  coefficient  as  estimated  by  the 
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Pearson  Product  Moment  Formula  was  .89.  The  significance 
of  the  differences  between  the  means  of  the  initial  scores 
and  the  final  scores  was  tested  by  analysis  of  variance  and 
co-variance.  The  following  results  were  obtained: 

1.  Both  W  and  R  Groups  showed  significant  gains  over 
Group  C  in  the  Cooperative  English  Test  A  (Mechanics 
of  Expression.) 

2.  No  group  showed  a  significant  gain  over  any  other 
group  on  the  Cooperative  English  Test  B  (Effectiveness 
of  Expression). 

3.  Group  R  showed  a  significant  gain  over  both  ¥  and  C 

on  the  Essay  tests.  Group  ¥  did  not  show  a  significant 

gain  over  Group  C  on  these  tests. 

*+.  The  scores  of  the  three  groups  on  the  final  examinations 

in  the  university  subject-matter  fields  did  not  differ 

significantly.  That  is  to  say  that  the  extra  time  taken  in 

writing  and  revising  essays  did  not  appreciably  detract  from 

the  results  in  Groups  ¥  and  R. 

Buxton  notes  in  his  conclusions  that: 

The  practice  period  caused  Group  R  and  Group  ¥  to 
improve  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  measured  by  the 
Cooperative  Test  on  Machanics  of  Expression  but... 
these  gains... were  not  great  enough  to  result  in  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  Error  Rate  on  the  essay 
test.  Group  R  improved  sufficiently  in  general 
writing  skill  to  show  significant  gains  over  both 
of  the  other  groups  in  total  score  on  the  essay- 
test.  (p.96) 

He  points  out  that,  however,  these  results  were  obtained 
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with  university  freshmen  working  under  the  conditions 
described.  They  might  not  neccessarily  be  the  same  with 
high-school  pupils  under  different  conditions. 

Two  points  from  this  study  seem  to  be  significant 
in  connection  with  this  section  of  the  present  survey. 
First,  the  approach  used  with  the  R  Group  was  not  a 
traditional  formal  grammar  approach.  Presumably  both 
grammar  and  usage  formed  part  of  the  discussion  which 
led  to  the  revision  of  the  essays  of  this  group.  If  so, 
the  grammar  and  usage  would  have  been  discussed  in  close 
relationship  -  not  isolated  from  -  the  actual  writing  of 
the  students.  Perhaps  this  is  part  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  current  use  of  the  term  'functional  grammar'.  Second, 
frequency  of  writing  alone  -  the  one  difference  between 
Groups  C  and  W  -  resulted  in  significant  gains  only  in 
the  mechanics  of  expression.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why  this  should  be  so,  as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  treatment  of  this  group  that  would  lead  one  to 
expect  this  result.  Neither  this  experiment  nor  the 
Dressel  experiment  indicates  that  frequency  of  writing 
alone  brings  about  an  improvement  in  the  ability  of 
students  to  write  mature,  concise  prose. 

Six  other  experiments  which  have  studied  various 
aspects  of  the  relationship  between  formal  grammar  and 
composition  will  be  briefly  mentioned  here. 
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1.  Dora  V.  Smith  reports  a  study  done  by  J.D.  Clark 
(83)/193l+/  at  North  Carolina  State  College  over  a 

period  of  f ^ur  years.  She  Comments:  "The  reiteration 
of  the  futility  of  emphasis  upon  formal  instruction  in 
the  mechanics  of  English  ...  appears  significant." 

(157;  297) 

2.  Monroe  comments  in  regard  to  a  study  done  by  Briggs 
(189)/1913/  as  follows: 

Experimentation  in  this  area  failed  to  yield  any 
significant  evidence  supporting  the  belief  in  grammar 
as  a  disciplinary  subject  or  in  its  power  to  transfer 
formal  abilities  into  expressional  skills.  (46:  ¥+6) 

3.  Monroe  also  comments  that  Benfer  (277)/1935/  found  a 
"lack  of  relationship  between  sentence  sense  and  gram¬ 
matical  knowledge  of  subjects  and  predicates." 

(47:  393) 

4.  Lyman  reviews  a  study  done  by  Boraas  (278)/191 7/  and 
Comments : 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  formal  grammar  to  effic¬ 
iency  in  composition  and  in  the  understanding  of 
sentences  shows  that  grammar  taught  as  an  elementary- 
school  subject  has  functioned  inadequately.  (42:  258) 

5.  In  the  same  review,  Lyman  summarizes  a  study  in  which 
Edwin  Price  (295)/1923/  found  similar  results  among 
junior  high  school  pupils  as  did  Buxton  among  university 
students.  Pupils  who  corrected  their  own  papers  accor^“ 
ing  to  very  specific  directions  in  class  and  who  worked 
in  class  with  their  own  sentence  errors  made  gains 
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superior  to  those  of  another  group  who  wrote  the  same 
number  of  papers  but  did  not  criticize  their  own  work. 
6.  The  Catherwood  study  (28l)/1932/  which  is  reviewed  by 
Loban  (155)  showed  that  there  is  a  lack  of  relationship 
between  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the 
ability  to  apply  these  rules  in  actual  writing. 

To  summarize  the  findings  of  this  section  up  to  this 
point,  the  investigations  regarding  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  formal  English  grammar  and  ability  in  English  com¬ 
position  indicate: 

1.  That  the  memorization  of  rules  and  definitions  and 
drill  exercises  on  this  aspect  of  grammar  are  ineffec¬ 
tive  means  for  bringing  about  improvement  in  students1 
composition; 

2.  That  grammatical  analysis  by  means  of  parsing  and/or 
diagramming  is  likewise  wasteful  of  pupils'  and 
teachers'  time; 

3.  That,  in  fact,  formal  grammar  taught  in  isolation  from 
actual  writing  fails  to  transfer  to  writing  ability. 
This  does  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  not 
ways  in  which  formal  grammar  may  be  used  effectively 
to  improve  communication. 

4.  That  as  pupils  mature,  they  tend  to  use  more  mature 
types  of  expression.  Writing  frequency  alone  does 
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not  seem  to  bring  about  this  maturation  of  style; 
some  direct  effort  must  be  made  to  assure  the  use 
of  the  more  mature  style  of  which  the  pupils  are 
capable. 

In  a  subject  such  as  the  place  of  grammar  in  the 
teaching  of  English  language,  which  has  engendered  such 
bitter  controversy  over  so  long  a  time,  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  rely  too  largely  on  opinions  for  proof.  There 
are,  however,  some  experts  whose  opinions  are  based  on 
the  findings  of  research  and  on  their  own  and  others' 
experiences.  Such  opinions  may  be  of  value  in  providing 
support  for,  and  background  to,  the  experimental  evidence 
cited  above.  The  opinions  to  be  presented  here  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups  -  those  negative  to  the  teaching 
of  formal  grammar  and  those  favorable  to  the  teaching  of 
such  grammar . 

Opinions  of  experts  negative  to  grammar  teaching. 

Blumberg  decries  the  inordinate  am  unt  of  time  spent 
on  'dry-as-dust  grammar'  and  asks  doubtfully,  "To  what 
purpose  ...  Are  they  aided  to  write  a  worthwhile  para¬ 
graph  concisely  and  lucidly?"  (187:  325)  Hatfield  (25), 
Rivlin  (61),  and  Kaulfers  (229)  look  at  the  experimental 
evidence  available  and  agree  -  in  the  words  of  Kaulfers, 
for  example  -  that: 
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No  scientific  study  of  the  many  available  in  English 
and  the  foreign  language  has  shown  that  sentence  an¬ 
alysis,  diagramming,  parsing,  or  nomenclature  drill  is 
of  the  slightest  benefit  in  improving  a  person's  own 
personal  use  of  language.  (229:  l8l) 

Sterling  A.  Leonard  proclaims,  "Probably  no  study  is 

allotted  m;re  time  and  is  more  barren  of  results  than 

that  from  which  our  grammar  schools  get  their  name." 

(37:  191)  Paul  Roberts  says  in  the  Guide  to  Patterns  of 

English: 

When  I  came  in  touch  with  linguistic  science,  I 
reacted  against  it  and  wished  to  defend  the  trad¬ 
ition.  But  when  I  tried  to,  I  found  the  tradition 
largely  indefensible.  (63:  2) 

Meanwhile  Ward  States: 

I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  telling  about  the 
conjugation,  mood,  tense,  person,  and  number  was 
a  matter  of  rote  which  did  not  signify  ...  As  soon 
as  I  was  free,  I  abondoned  all  formal  parsing. 

(7*+:  163) 

And  Hall  believes  that: 

The  entire  attempt  to  set  up  absolute  standards... 
is  destined  to  failure  ...Logic,  Latin  grammar, 
the  usage  of  literature,  appeals  to  authority  as 
such  -  none  have  any  applicability.  {2b:  25) 

De  Boer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller  (16);  Fulcomer  (207); 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (50) ;  and 
Hughs on  (226)  represent  a  group  who  would  limit  any  teach¬ 
ing  of  grammar  to  certain  groups.  They  point  out  that 
grammar  is  a  highly  complex  and  abstract  study,  and  they 
advocate  that,  if  it  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  be  taught 
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only  to  selected  students  who  can  understand  it  and  who 
may  use  it  in  their  vocations.  Hughson  suggests  more 
grammar  for  the  upper  third  and  less  for  the  lower  third 
of  the  class.  These  opinions  are  partly  corroborated  by 
the  findings  of  a  study  done  by  Richard  Meade  (126)  in 
1961.  He  found  a  correlation  of  0.50  between  scores  on 
an  intelligence  test  and  scores  on  a  grammar  test  administered 
to  10*f  senior  students  in  a  Virginia  High  school. 

Opinions  of  Experts  favoring  grammar  teaching 

Several  authorities  on  the  teaching  of  language 

believe  that  some  formal  grammar,  at  least,  should  be 

taught  in  the  English  language  program.  Keller,  who 

opposes  the  frequently  made  suggestion  that  grammar  be 

dropped  from  the  curriculum  argues  that? 

You  have  got... to  teach  grammar  as  an  analytical 
and  theoretical  study  just  as  you  teach  anatomy 
to  a  medical  student  or  the  stress  and  tension  of 
steel  structures  to  an  engineering  student.  And  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  students  like  it. 

(10*+:  206) 

Reed  Smith  challenges  that  "it  is  time  for  those  who 
favor  it  (formal  grammar)  to  stop  apologizing  and  to  begin 
fighting  back.  The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far."  (69:  6*-+3 ) 
Although  Herman  0.  Makey  (120,  121)  Arthur  Minton  (129  &  130), 
Dorothy  Dakin  (12),  and  C.H.  Ward  (73?  7*+)  are  rather  function¬ 
alists  than  traditionalists;  all  advocate  the  teaching  of  a 
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rather  extensive  grammar.  Makey  and  Minton  agree  that 
grammar  has  fallen  into  disrepute  because  it  has  been 
taught  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Dakin, 

Ward,  and  others  advocate  the  teaching  of  grammar  as  an  aid 
to  improve  sentence  structure. 

While  the  experimental  evidence  available  does  indi¬ 
cate  that  formal  grammar  as  traditionally  taught  in  isolation 
from  its  actual  use  in  writing  is  largely  ineffective  in 
improving  composition,  it  does  not  follow  that  grammar 
should  not  be  taught.  Several  authorities  advocate 
teaching  grammar  and  many  laymen  and  teachers  write  and 
act  as  though  they  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  formal 
grammar.  Aside  from  the  improvement  of  language  compet¬ 
ence,  grammar  is  urged  for  some  or  all  of  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  it  is  useful  in  the  study  of  foreign  lang¬ 
uages,  such  as  French  and  Latin;  (2)  it  is  necessary  for 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature;  (3)  it 
is  required  by  the  colleges  and  universities;  and  (4) 
is  required  by  the  Department  of  Education.  In  Section  B, 
each  of  these  will  be  examined. 

B.  Grammar  in  Relation  to  Other  Purposes  for  Which  it  Is  Proposed. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 


Many  teachers  of  foreign  languages  feel  that  the 
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reason  pupils  do  not  understand  the  grammar  of  the 
foreign  language  is  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
grammar  of  English.  Is  this  feeling  justified? 

J.E.  Barber  reports  that  East  Aurora  High  School 
in  New  York  dropped  a  special  grammar  course  for 
foreign- language  students  because,  "It  failed  to 
increase  the  chances  for  success  in  those  languages." 
(185:  25)  Kaulfers  (32),  Pooley  (250),  Rivlin  (6l), 
and  Pamela  Gradon  (17)  doubt  the  need  for  English 
grammar  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  agree 
that  the  grammar  that  is  needed  for  these  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  the  foreign  language  classes. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  findings  of  Rivlin. 

Harry  Rivlin  reports  a  study  (l1+4)/1931+/  in  which 
227  teachers  of  English,  100  teachers  of  French,  100 
teachers  of  Spanish,  and  40  teachers  of  German 
answered  a  questionaire  asking  them  to  rate  187  items 
of  grammar  on  a  0,  1,  2,  3  scale  according  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  item  in  the  subject  they  taught. 

The  investigators  assumed  that  an  item  of  which  the 
mean  rating  was  less  than  1.0  could  be  safely 
eliminated,  while  an  item  receiving  a  mean  rating 
of  more  than  2.0  would  be  included  in  a  list  of  items 
these  teachers  deemed  necessary  for  their  subjects. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  items  which 
each  group  of  teachers  allotted  a  mean  rating  of 
less  than  1.0  or  more  than  2.0. 
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Teachers  of 


NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  RATED 
Less  than  1.0  More  than  2.0 


English 

Spanish 

French 

German 


15 

37 

35 

31 


92 


59 

63 

89 


The  number  of  items  rated  as  necessary  by  both 

foreign  language  teachers  as  a  whole  and  by  teachers 

of  English  was  23.  This  leads  Rivlin  to  conclude: 

English  teachers  in  both  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  should  select  and  teach  only 
those  items  as  are  of  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  functional  grammar  ...  A  common  abre- 
viated  course  of  study  of  grammar  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  students  who  are  planning  to 
study  a  foreign  language.  (lM+:  206) 

Only  one  study  was  found  which  attempted  to 

ascertain  the  degree  of  relationship  that  exists 

between  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  ability 

in  a  foreign  language.  This  was  done  by  Patricia 

Parker  (29*+)  in  194-1  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

This  experiment  also  included  Stenography  in  its 

comparison.  Miss  Parker  analysed  the  content  of 

the  English  language  courses  of  studies  and  the 

language  textbooks  in  use  at  the  time  for  grades 

7,  8,  and  9»  From  discussions  with  language 
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teachers  she  noted  that  many  teachers,  especially  in 
grade  8,  taught  more  grammar  than  was  required.  She 
concluded  that  by  the  time  these  students  reached 
grade  ten  they  had  been  presented  with  a"considerable 
amount"  of  grammar  but  that  they  had  not  learned  it. 

For  a  group  of  fourteen  students,  she  compared  the 
grammar  part  of  the  total  English  mark  awarded  by 
their  English  teachers  in  October;  their  scores  on 
certain  sections  of  the  Pribble  McRory  Diagnostic 
Tests  in  Practical  English  Grammar;  and  their  marks 
in  Stenography  II.  Another  group  was  similarity 
compared  using  French  II  scores.  She  then  analyzed 
the  Stenography  exercises  to  determine  what  factors 
had  entered  into  making  up  the  Stenography  II  mark, 
and  which  'errors'  in  grammar  were  most  prevalent. 

The  French  course  was  analyzed  to  see  what  elements 
of  this  course  are  related  to  English  grammar. 

Two  groups  of  students  were  matched  according  to 
their  October  mark  in  French  II.  One  of  these  groups 
was  taught  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
the  latter  having  five  extra  minutes  per  day  which  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  English  grammar.  There  were 
a  great  many  uncontrolled  factors  in  this  part  of  the 
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experiment.  For  example:  there  was  a  large  sex 
difference  between  the  classes;  there  was  considerable 
movement  from  one  class  to  the  other  during  the  experi¬ 
ment;  one  group  was  taught  for  five  extra  minutes  per 
day;  and  one  class  was  taught  always  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  always  in  the  afternoon.  Parker  admits, 
•'The  results  were  not  conclusive."  (293s  169) 

Scores  of  students  in  Medicine  Hat,  Standard,  and 
Wetaskawin  French  II  classes  on  the  Pribble  McRory  Test 
were  compared  with  the  marks  given  them  in  French  II  by 
their  teachers.  The  following  coefficients  were  pre¬ 
sented: 

Alexandra  High  School,  Medicine  Hat 


Teacher  marks  in  grammar  with 

marks  in  Stenography  II . 717 

Pribble  McBory  scores  in  grammar  with 

marks  in  Stenography  II  . . 285 

Teacher  marks  in  grammar  i\rith 

marks  in  French  II  822 

Pribble  McRory  scores  in  grammar 

with  marks  in  French  II  . .  .5801 

Standard  High  School 

Pribble  McRory  scores  in  grammar 

with  marks  in  French  II . 22 

Wetaskawin  High  School 

Pribble  McRory  scores  in  grammar 

with  marks  in  French  II  . .  .35 


Parker  then  proceeds  to  outline  what  grammar  she 
believes  should  be  included  in  the  English  language 
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course.  She  concludes: 

In  a  few  words,  we  may  express  our  conclusions  as 
follows:  that  the  analysis  of  English  texts  showed 
that  considerable  formal  grammar  had  been  presented 
to  the  students  up  to  the  end  of  grade  IX,  but 
that  the  Pribble  McRory  Diagnostic  Test  showed  a 
very  imperfect  mastery  of  this  grammar  . ..;  that 
the  High  School  French  course  involves  (and  pre¬ 
supposes  a  knowledge  of)  a  very  great  deal  of  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar;  that  even  a  very  small  amount  of 
special  coaching  in  English  grammar  seemed  to  be 
of  advantage  in  a  French  II  class;  and  specifically, 
that  Stenography  II  and  French  II  students  are 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  THEY  HAVE  NOT 
MASTERED  FORMAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR •  (emphasis  is 
Parker's)  (29b:  210) 

The  writer  of  the  present  thesis  believes  that  some  doubt 
may  be  cast  on  the  absoluteness  of  Parker's  conclusions  by 
the  following  considerations: 

(a)  If  pupils  have  not  mastered  the  'considerable'  formal 
grammar  they  have  been  exposed  to,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  solution  lies  in  exposing  them  to  more  of  the 
same. 

(b)  The  means  of  the  scores  on  each  of  the  Pribble  McRory 
Tests  and  the  teacher-administered  tests  in  grammar 
all  lie  between  7 0  and  77  percent.  This  suggests  that 
these  pupils  have  mastered  about  three-quarters  of  the 
grammar  on  which  they  were  tested. 

(c)  Although  the  investigator  claims  that  these  students 
have  not  mastered  this  grammar  in  nine  years,  she  feels 
that  even  five  minutes  a  day  for  a  few  weeks  "seemed  to 
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be  of  advantage  in  a  French  II  class."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  latter  opinion  is  based  on  an  admittedly 
inconclusive  result  from  an  experiment  in  which  some 

3 

important  factors  were  not  well  controlled. 

(d)  The  investigator  spells  the  name  of  the  grammar 
test  variously  -Me -Rory,  McRory,  and  McCrory. 

Presumably  one  of  these  is  correct;  presumably  the 
investigator  is  an  expert  typist  since  she  evidently 
teaches  Stenography.  Does  this  imply  that  even  expert 
typists  may  make  spelling  errors  that  are  not  connected 
with  their  ability  to  spell?  Yet  Parker  counts  several 
errors  of  this  type  as  errors  in  grammar  when  she  records 
the  results  of  the  typing  tests. 

(e)  When  she  made  her  analysis  of  the  English  grammar 
content  of  the  French  course,  Parker  started  with 
the  premise  that  this  content  would  be  large.  She 
says : 

The  teaching  of  French  had  made  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  writer  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  grammar 
is  involved. . .  ihe  fact  remains  that  the  teacher 
of  French  (and  other  foreign  languages)  is  severely 
handicapped  in  her  presentation  of  parts  of  speech 
...by  the  colossal  ignorance  of  many  pupils  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  term  used,  (p.154) 

(f)  Lastly,  Parker  bases  her  final  conclusions  on  two 

3 

See  page  62  of  the  present  work. 
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high  coefficients  between  the  grammar  section  of  the 
English  mark  and  the  marks  awarded  in  French  and 
Stenography.  She  completely  ignores  three  much 
lower  coefficients  between  scores  on  the  Pribble 
McRory  Test  and  the  marks  in  French  and  Stenography. 
We  have  no  way  of  assessing  the  reliability  of  the 
marks  awarded  by  the  teachers  for  grammar.  They 
were  awarded  by  at  least  three  different  teachers, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  same  teachers  awarded 
marks  both  in  French  and  in  English  grammar. 

The  present  writer  feels  that  the  Parker  study  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  stating  that  English 
grammar  should  be  taught  in  the  high  school  language 
program  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  of  foreign  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  an  understanding  of  English  grammar,  then 
the  foreign  language  program  may  be  aided  incidentally. 

2.  English  grammar  in  relation  to  literature  appreciation 

When  Hoyt  made  his  early  study  of  the  value  of 
grammar,  he  found  that  one  reason  advanced  for  the 
study  of  grammar  was  that  it  aided  in  the  appreciation 
of  literature.  Neither  he  nor  Rapeer,  however,  found 
a  significant  relationship  between  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  appreciation  of  literature. 
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Chalmers,  in  the  investigation  described  on  pages 
33  to  35"  above,  used  the  Carol  Prose  Appreciation  Scales, 
Junior  and  Senior,  as  measures  of  ability  appreciate 
literature.  He  found  coefficients  between  grammatical 
terminology  and  prose  appreciation  of  0.20  and  0.13; 
and  between  grammar  analysis  and  prose  appreciation 
of  0.23  and  0.29.  Only  the  last  is  a  significant  re¬ 
lationship  at  the  1  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

Strom  conducted  an  experiment  (163)/1955/  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relationship  between  the  ability  to  read  mat¬ 
erials  of  an  informative  or  literary  nature  and  the 
ability  to  analyze  the  syntax  and  grammar  of  the  sentenses 
read.  Pupils  from  fifteen  sophomore  classes  from  ten 
public  and  private  high  schools  in  eight  states  of  the 
United  States  were  tested  on  three  tests:  (1)  a 
mimeographed  questionaire  of  socio-economic  status,  adapt¬ 
ed  from  the  Minnesota  Socio-Economic  Rating  Scale; (2) 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity.  Non- Language  Section; 

and  (3)  the  test  battery,  How  Well  Do  You  Read?,  devised 
by  the  author,  with  three  sections  on  reading,  vocabulary, 
and  grammar  and  syntax.  Coefficients  of  reliability  for 
each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  test  battery,  How  Well 
Do  You  Read?,  computed  by  the  Hoyt  formula  on  the  basis 


of  item  analysis,  were  found  to  be  .83,  .93?  and  .9^ 
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She  states  in  conclusion: 

In  general,  there  was  little,  if  any  relationship 
between  the  pupils,  comprehension  of  ten  selected 
passages  of  poetry  and  literary  prose  and  their 
ability  to  classify  crucial  elements  of  grammar 
and  syntax  in  the  sentences  in  these  passages, 
except  in  a  group  of  four  classes  from  experimental 
schools.  Inras-much-sas  the  four  experimental 
classes  reported  teaching  grammar  in  direct  relation 
to  written  and  oral  expression,  it  is  possible  that 
the  relationship  between  reading  and  grammar  and 
syntax  was  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
in  grammar  and  syntax.  (163:  131  &  133) 

Rivlin  reports  that: 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  author  at  a  large 
high  school  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  not  a  single 
instance  was  found  of  the  incidental  use  of 
grammar  during  approximately  200  class  sessions 
devoted  to  the  study  of  literature.  (6l:  7) 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  little  support  for  the 
hypothesis  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  reading  or  for  the  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture.  However,  there  may  be  some  value  in  teaching  grammar 
in  direct  relationship  with  the  study  of  literature  where 
this  relationship  is  evident  to  the  student,  as  suggested 
by  the  Strom  study. 


3.  Grammar  in  Relation  to  College  and  University  Entrance. 

One  reason  frequently  advanced  to  support  formal 
grammar  in  the  schools  is  that  the  colleges  demand  that 
the  students  know  grammar  before  they  are  admitted. 
Grommon  assures  teachers  that  this  is  not  so  -  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  least.  Colleges  there  are  more  interested  that 
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students  be  able  to  write  a  short,  well-constructed  theme. 
(213)  Thorpe  believes  that,  although  colleges  have  ceased 
to  be  perfectionists,  students  need  to  have  a  working 
mastery  of  fundamental  grammatical  terms  and  principles. 

He  continues,  "To  be  effective,  grammar  and  rhetoric  must 
be  functional."  (268:  102) 

Smith  and  McCullough  (159)/1935/  examined  the  place¬ 
ment  tests  used  by  130  colleges  and  universities  to  de¬ 
termine  what  institutions  of  higher  learning  expect  of 
entering  freshmen.  They  discovered  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  tests  did  not  contain  a  single  item  of  technical 
grammar  and  that  more  than  96  per  cent  of  all  the  items 
were  matters  of  usage,  rather  than  grammar. 

Litsey  conducted  a  similar  study  (114)  in  1956.  He 
analysed  the  replies  from  194  institutions  to  a  quest ion- 
aire  regarding  their  policies  for  admitting  freshmen. 

He  compared  his  results  with  those  found  twenty  years 
earlier  by  Smith  and  McCullough  and  concluded  that, 

"The  results  show  that  colleges  today  are  even  less  con¬ 
cerned  than  formerly  with  a  student’s  knowledge  of  technical 
grammar."  (114:  250) 

The  N.C.T.E.  Committee  on  High  School  College 
Articulation  under  the  chairmanship  of  Richard  E.  Lander 
examined  the  statements  from  116  colleges  regarding  their 
expectations  with  respect  to  the  competence  of  incoming 
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freshmen. 

They  conclude : 

The  goal  in  grammar  seems  to  be  enough  terminology 
to  make  the  college  instructor’s  theme  corrections 
intelligible  to  the  students. .. .The  entering  fresh¬ 
man  must  be  free  of  gross  errors  in  punctuation  - 
particularity  bad  are  sentence  fragments  and  comma 
splices.  ...  In  all  of  these  language  matters, 
the  college  statements  ask  for  a  functional  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  material.  To  recognize  but  not  to  be 
able  to  use  does  the  student  little  good  ...  (133:  ^ll) 

Evidently,  the  colleges  and  universities  do  not 

require  that  the  high  schools  teach  any  extensive  course 

in  formal  grammar.  They  do,  however  expect  that  students 

come  to  them  able  to  write  organized,  idiomatic  prose. 


*+.  Grammar  in  Relation  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Alberta 

Department  of  Education. 

In  the  present  writer’s  experience,  teachers  who 
present  rather  more  formal  grammar  than  do  most  of  their 
contemporaries,  defend  their  positions,  when  asked,  by 
stating  or  implying  that  a  great  deal  of  formal  grammar 
is  required  by  the  Department  of  Education.  For  this 
reason,  this  investigator  would  like  to  digress  from  the 
literature  concerning  grammar  to  examine  what  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  does  require  in  the  way  of  formal 
grammar.  He  proposes  to  do  this  in  two  ways:  first  he 
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will  consider  the  English  language  curriculum  guide  and 

textbooks  in  use  in  the  Language  program  of  the  Junior 

and  Senior  High  schools;  and  second,  he  will  discuss  the 

examinations  in  grades  nine  and  twelve. 

The  junior  high  school  language  program  is  based 

4 

on  the  series  W^rds  and  Ideas  by  Baker.  To  this  series 
are  added  spelling  books  in  grades  seven  and  eight  and 

5 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Grammar  for  grade  nine.  The 

Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  -  Language  outlines  the 

objectives  of  the  language  program  as  follows: 

One  of  the  unfortunate  facts  about  language  teaching 
has  been  the  preoccupation  of  teachers  and  textbooks 
with  formal  correctness  -  usually  in  association  with 
classif icatory  grammar  -  rather  than  with  what  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  good  language, 
the  clear  communication  of  ideas. 

Correctness  is,  of  course,  important,  although  the 
social  requirement  is  perhaps  better  indicated  by 
the  term  acceptability.  Grammar  too  can  play  a 
part  in  the  improvement  of  expression.  But  when 
ideas  of  grammar  and  usage  become  based  in  sheer 
classification  and  so-called  ‘rules'  which  do  not 
in  fact  govern  actual  practices  in  speaking  and 
writing,  the  language  program  becomes  unproductive, 
even  sterile. 


4 

Harold  S.  Baker,  Words  and  Ideas.  Toronto:  Gage:  Book  I, 
1951,  Book  2,  1952,  Book  3,  1953- 


5 

Department  of  Education,  Government  of  Alberta,  Supplement ary 
Exercises  in  Grammar  for  Grade  IX  Edmonton,  Alberta;  The 
Queen's  Printer,  195*&. 
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The  basic  objective  of  the  present  program,  then 
may  be  simply  stated:  to  enable  students  to  speak 
and  write  clearly  and  acceptably,  and  to  read  and 
listen  with  purpose,  accuracy,  and  discrimination. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  facility 
in  language  results  in  part  from  understandings 
about  language.  There  is  a  place  for  words  about 
words.  A  further  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
is  therefore  that  of  developing  important  general¬ 
izations  about  language  -  as  for  instance  those 
relating  to  its  social  uses  and  effects:  The 
investigation  of  grammatical  principles,  and  the 
description  of  the  usage  patterns. ^ 

Since  the  organization  of  the  three  books  in  the  Words 
and  Ideas  series  is  similar,  the  outline  will  be  given  for 
hook  1.  This  is  as  follows:  Part  I;  (1)  What  language  was 
and  is;  Part  2,  Words  and  Ideas  (2)  Words  as  symbols,  (3) 
Words  and  experience,  (4)  Words  and  feeling,  (5)  The  kinds 
and  uses  of  words;  Part  3?  Arranging  Words  and  Ideas  (6) 
Organizing  our  thinking,  (7)  Thinking  in  sentences,  (8) 

Using  clauses  to  show  relationships,  (9)Using  phrases  to 
show  relationships,  (10)  Punctuating  sentences;  Part  4, 
Language  Patterns  (11)  Habits  in  speaking  and  writing, 

(12)  Verbs,  (13)  Pronouns,  (14)  Adjectives  and  Adverbs, 

(15)  Spelling;  Part  5?  Special  Language  Skills  (16)  Speaking 


6 

Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  • 
Language.  Edmonton.  Alberta:  The  Queen1 s  Printer.  19^5 

(p.p.  29,  30) 
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and  Writing,  (17)  Listening  and  reading,  (13)  Group  dis¬ 
cussion,  (19)  Summaries,  and  (20)  Reports.  Book  2  follows 
a  similar  pattern  except  that  Part  3  becomes  ‘Grammar  and 
Word  Usage'  .  In  Book  3,  Part  *+  becomes  an  alphabetized 
handbook.  The  Supplementary  Exercises  previously  mention¬ 
ed  contains  fifty  pages  of  exercises,  some  of  which  deal 
with  items  of  formal  grammar.  The  existence  of  such  a 
book  of  exercises  may  lead  some  teachers  to  conclude  that 
these  exercises  are  mandatory  and  that  the  Department  of 
Education  requires  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar. 

The  high  school  program  in  English  language  is  in  a 
period  of  flux  at  this  time.  In  grade  ten,  the  present 
five  credits  of  Language  10  and  three  credits  of  Literature 
10  will  be  amalgamated  in  1963  -  6*+  into  a  five  credit 
course  called  English  10.  The  textbook  for  the  language 

7 

section  of  this  course  will  be  Creative  Composition  . 

- — ^ - 

The  Department  of  Education  Interim  Guide  lists  the 

following  as  the  language  content  of  the  course:  Chapter 

XL1  Develop  Ideas  for  Your  Reader;  Chapter  XIII  Build 

Your  Supply  of  Words;  Chapter  aTV  Improve 


7 

R.J.  And  McMaster,  Creative  Composition. 

Toronto:  Longmans  Green, 9^7 7~ 
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Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education, 

English  10  Interim.  Edmonton,  Alberta;  Dept,  of  Education, 
1963. 
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Your  Sentences;  Chapter  XVI  Learn  to  Speak  Effectively; 

and  Chapter  XIX  Write  Creative  Letters.  In  the  Foreword., 

the  authors  of  Creative  Composition  outline  their  attitude 

toward  grammar  as  follows: 

We  have  treated  grammar  functionally  as  an  aid 
to  lucid,  forceful  expression.  Such  treatment, 
we  feel,  enjoys  both  the  systematic  nature  of  the 
formal  approach  to  grammar  and  the  utilitarian 
value  of  the  incidental  approach. 

The  authors  avoid  traditional  definitions,  preferring, 

instead,  an  indirect  approach.  For  example  in  dealing 

with  the  adverb  they  say,  "If  you  wish  to  make  clear 

exactly  what  an  action  was  like,  when  it  took  place, or 

where  it  took  place,  use  an  adverb  to  modify  the  verb." 

Three  examples  are  given;  then  they  continue,  "If  you 

wish  to  increase  or  decrease  the  force  of  a  verb,  an 

adjective,  or  an  adverb,  use  an  adverb."  Six  examples 

follow  (p.26).  The  balance  of  the  lesson  is  made  up 

of  three  exercises  requiring  the  student  to  write  (or 

give  orally  sentences  using  adverbs  and  one  exercise 

to  be  done  orally)  picking  out  the  adverbs  in  various 

sentences.  The  textbook  is  to  be  supplemented  by 

9 

either  An  English  Handbook  or  Guide  to  Modern  English 


9 

M.H.  Scargill,  An  English  Handbook.  Toronto: 
Longmans,  Green,  195^- 
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10 

by  Perrin,  Corbin  and  Buxton.  The  former,  as  its  name 

implies,  is  an  alphabetized  handbook  of  information  about 

language.  Some  exercises  are  included.  The  other  is 

patterned  after  Perrin's  Writer's  Guide  and  Index  to  English. 

(56)  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  part  one  is  the  guide 

while  part  two  is  an  alphabetized  index  to  information  about 

usage  and  grammar  for  handy  reference.  Three  excerpts  from 

the  Preface  will  illustrate  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the 

author's  attitudes  and  purposes: 

The  division  of  the  material  of  the  book  into  two 
parts  is  designed  to  make  learning  easier.  Subject 
matter  that  can  be  mastered  most  effectively  by  class  study 
and  discussion  is  given  in  the  first  part  -  the  chapter 
section.  Other  material,  intended  primarily  to  help 
the  individual  students  with  their  specific  language 
problems  is  placed  in  the  Index,  arranged  alphabetically 
for  ease  in  finding  what  is  needed. 

Taking  a  stand  consistent  with  the  findings  of  modern 
linguists,  the  book  introduces  the  student  to  the 
principle  of  appropriateness  in  language  -  the  idea 
that  language  is  good  or  bad,  relative  to  a  particular 
situation. 


Much  of  the  illustrative  material  . . .  has  been  taken 
directly  from  student  writing,  from  reputable  current 
periodicals,  and  from  the  works  of  good  contemporary 
authors.  They  (students)  soon  learn  that  the  book 
gives  them  advice  based  on  accurate  observation  of 
language  -  advice  that  will  really  work. 


Richard  K.  Corbin,  Porter  G.  Perrin,  and  Earl  W.  Buxton, 
Guide  to  Modern  English.  Toronto:  Gage,  no  date  given. 
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Where  the  text  deals  with  grammatical  material,  it  prefers 

the  structural  terminology  to  that  of  formal  traditional 

grammar..  For  example,,  it  speaks  of  ’four  functions’  of 

words  and  defines  the  parts  of  speech  in  terms  of  function. 

The  adjective  is  defined  as  follows: 

Words  that  are  used  to  make  the  meaning  of  other 
words  more  exact  are  modifiers.  Adjectives,  which 
modify  nouns  or  pronouns,  answer  such  questions 
as  what  kind?  which?  whose?  how  many?  ( p . 2^+ ) 

Exercises  tend  to  he  synthetic,  rather  than  analytic. 

Although  some  exercises  do  require  students  to  pick  out 

examples  of  various  constructions,  most  of  them  require 

the  writing  of  sentences  or  paragraphs  or  the  replacing 

of  one  construction  with  another. 

Guide  to  Modern  English  is  an  obligatory  second  text 

in  grades  eleven  and  twelve.  The  orimary  text  in  grade 

11 

eleven  is  English  for  Today,  Book  2,  which  is  a  language 

12 

text  with  very  little  formal  grammar.  Thought  and  Expression, 
the  grade  twelve  text,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
different  types  of  literary  expression.  The  students  are 


1L 

Martha  Gray,  Clarence  W,  Hatch,  Michael  D.  Meade, 
and  William  S.  Waddell,  English  for  Today.  Toronto: 
Longmans  Green,  195*+. 

12 

H.T.  Coutts,  J.W.  Chalmers,  M.D.  Meade,  F.M. 

Salter,  and  W.  S.  Waddell,  Thought  and  Expression. 
Toronto:  Longmans  Green,  1955* 
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required  to  do  a  large  amount  of  writing  in  the  various  media 
studied. 

Judging  from  the  types  of  textbooks  authorized  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  it  would  appear  that  Alberta  educational  authorities 
favor  a  usage  approach  over  a  formal  grammar  approach 
and  that  they  favor  the  teaching  of  both  grammar  and  usage 
where  and  as  these  function  in  the  actual  communication  of 
the  students. 

The  objectives  of  the  English  language  program  in 

13 

Alberta  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  Curriculum  Guide: 

English  contributes  to  individual  growth  and 
development  in  such  disparate  matters  as  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  values,  intellectual  curiosity  and 
critical  thinking,  vocational  competence,  general 
enjoyment,  and  the  effective  use  of  leisure  time; 
that  it  contributes  to  social  grox^th  in  terms  of 
human  relations  and  democratic  citizenship. 

Clearly,  the  English  program  can  and  should  serve 
these  broad  purposes.  Just  as  clearly,  their  ful¬ 
filment  implies  the  achievement  of  more  limited 
purposes  relative  to  the  communication  skills; 
the  clear  and  acceptable  expression  of  ideas  in 

speech  and  writing*  and  the  efficient  recognition. 
interpretation,  and  exploration  of  ideas  in  reading 
and  listening .  (p.S) 

Clearly  none  of  the  above  implies  that  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  requires  an  extensive  program 


13 

Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Interim  Senior 
High  School  Curriculum  Guide  English  Language  10.20.  Edmonton 
Alberta;  Department  of  Education,  1962 
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of  formal  grammar  to  be  taught  in  isolation  from  actual 
writing  experiences. 

A  second  criterion  of  what  grammar  the  educational 
authorities  in  Alberta  consider  to  be  necessary  is  the 
type  of  examination  they  set  to  test  pupils.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  grammar  content,  the  present  writer  has  analyzed 
the  June,  I960,  examinations  in  Social  Studies  -  Language  , 
B  for  grade  nine  and  in  English  A  and  B  for  grade  twelve 
with  the  results  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Of  the  213  marks  possible  on  the  grade  IX  paper, 
twenty-six  could  be  classified  as  marks  for  grammar  of  the 
traditional  type.  These  included  sixteen  marks  for 
selecting  the  subject,  predicate,  and  object  and  the 
modifiers  of  these  elements,  and  ten  marks  for  selecting 
from  a  paragraph  such  items  as  common  noun,  infinitive, 
subordinate  conjunction,  and  predicate  noun.  Aside  from 
these,  there  were  sixty-six  marks  for  functional  grammar 
and  usage  in  such  test  items  as  using  appositives  and 
relative  clauses  in  sentences,  correcting  sentences 
containing  errors  of  usage,  and  selecting  and  correcting 
mis-spelled  words  in  a  list.  Another  twenty-five  marks 
could  be  lost  for  mechanical  errors  in  the  essay. 

Of  the  one  thousand  marks  available  on  the  two  grade 
XI I  papers,  none  could  be  classified  as  items  of  formal 
grammar,  per  se .  Twenty  marks  were  allotted  to  a  question 
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requiring  the  student  to  insert  the  necessary  punctuation 
in  a  number  of  sentences.  There  were  sixty  marks  for 
correcting  the  errors  in  a  number  of  sentences,  but  -  as 
in  the  grade  nine  paper  -  these  were  errors  of  usage 
rather  than  of  grammar.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  marks 
of  the  250  on  the  essay  could  be  lost  for  mechanical  errors* 
An  examination  of  the  grade  IX  and  grade  XII  papers 
suggests  that  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  does  not 
require  students  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
traditional  formal  grammar.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
no  questions  requiring  students  to  analyse  sentences  and 
no  questions  requiring  the  definitions  of  terms.  However, 
students  -  especially  those  in  grade  IX  -  are  expected  to 
have  control  of  a  certain  amount  of  grammar  and  to  be 
fimiliar  with  current  usage.  Three  questions  seem  to  attach 
themselves  to  this  discussion  of  the  grammar  expectations 
of  the  Department.  Two  of  these  questions  -  it  is  hoped  - 
will  be  answered  by  this  thesis.  First,  to  what  extent 
does  a  knowledge  of  grammar  contribute  to  the  students' 
success  on  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  essay,  and  second, 
how  may  the  students  best  be  taught  the  grammar  and  usage 
they  are  expected  to  know?  The  third  question  does  not 
seem  amenable  to  an  easy  answer.  Does  the  Department  by 
requiring  separate  handbooks  and  by  including  separate 
questions  on  grammar  in  its  examinations  encourage  teachers 
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to  assume  that  they  should  teach  considerable  grammar? 

For  example,  in  the  grade  nine  paper  92  marks  out  of  213 
(or  about  42$)  of  the  marks  are  for  grammar  and  usage. 
Further,  these  marks  are  for  questions  with  a  tangible 
content  -  the  student  either  knows  the  answer  or  he  does 
not.  This  means  that  a  teacher  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that,  if  he  teaches  grammar  and  usage  thoroughly,  his 
students  can  pick  up  at  least  half  of  the  marks  for  these 
items  -  or  about  50  marks  that  they  might  not  otherwise 
get.  No  other  part  of  his  language  teaching  is  so  certain 
of  concrete  results.  Thus,  the  teacher  who  is  concerned 
mainly  with  examination  results  may  be  tempted  to  devote 
a  relatively  large  part  of  his  teaching  effort  to  grammar 
and  usage  even  though  -  as  has  been  shown  above  -  this 
knowledge  may  not  greatly  improve  his  pupils'  ability 
to  communicate.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that,  while 
the  Alberta  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  teach  some 
grammar  and  usage,  these  should  be  taught  in  close  con¬ 
junction  with  actual  language  experience.  The  hand-books 
should  be  used  as  reference  materials,  rather  than  as 
additional  textbooks. 

C.  Formal  Grammar  as  a  Description  of  the  English  Language 


Any  literate  person  who  compares  his  own  use  of 
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English  with  the  rules  and  proscriptions  of  many  of  the 
early  twentieth- century  grammars  will  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  Is  something  radically  wrong  with 
either  his  own  use  of  English  or  with  the  grammars. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  rules  of  grammar  with  the 
findings  of  such  usage  experts  as  S.A.  Leonard  (37) > 

Marckwardt  and  Walcott  (44),  or  C.C.  Fries  (18)  will 
confirm  that  formal  grammar  is  not  a  true  description  of 
the  language.  Two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
point.  Scott,  Peet,  Robinston,  and  Bigelow  state,  "In  a 

supposition  contrary  to  fact  or  the  truth  of  which  is  doubt- 

14 

ful,  the  subjunctive  form  were  (not  was)  is  used.  Foerster 
and  Steadman  say,  ’’Use  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  condition 

15 

contrary  to  fact.”  And  Reed  Smith,  while  agreeing  that  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  to  express  uncertainty  is  disappearing, 
states,  ’’(The)  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  unreal  conditions 
is  still  both  standard  and  necessary,  and  gives  no"  signs 
of  disappearing.”  (69  ;  35)  However,  Fries  found 
that  Subjunctives  were  used  in  standard  English  in 
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Zenos  E.  Scott,  and  others,  Open  Door  English  (First 
Year  of  the  High  School)*  Boston:  Hought  on-Mi  fflin, 

1934.  (p.402) 
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Norman  Foerster  and  J*M*  Steadman,  Jr.,  A  Handbook 
of  Revision  (Part  II).  Boston:  Hought on-Mi fflin, 
1931.  (p.156) 
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"only  18.4  per  cent  of  the  situations  in  which  we  might 
expect  to  find  them.”  (18:  105)  Marckwardt  and  Walcott 
found  L  63  'If  it  wasn* t  for  football,  school  life  would 
be  dull.'  and  L  93  *  I  wish  I  was  wonderful.'  both  establish¬ 
ed.  (44 :  88  &  89)  The  use  of  'due  to'  in  place  of  'because 

16 

of'  is  cautioned  against  by  Foerster  and  Steadman  and 
Reed  Smith  decrees,  "Due  to  is  not  to  be  used  instead  of 
because  of  or  on  account  of  to  introduce  a  phrase  modifying 
a  verb."  (69:  309)  However,  Marckwardt  and  Walcott  found 
the  item  to  be  at  least  'disputable.'  (44:  93) 

No  investigations  were  found  which  specifically  sought 
to  discover  to  what  extent  formal  g rammar  is  a  true 
description  of  our  language,  but  the  following  objections 
seem  to  have  some  validity:  (1)  languages  change  much 
faster  than  the  rules  change  5  (2)  efforts  in  the  past  - 
the  French  Academy,  for  example  -  to  fix  language  patterns 
have  signally  failed;  (3)  languages  change,  but  this  change 
is  not  decay. 

The  opinions  of  authorities  also  suggest  that  the 
hypothesis  -  that  traditional  grammar  is  a  true  description 
of  the  language  -  is  incorrect.  Fries  says: 
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When,  then,  one  brings  together  into  a  single  view 
the  facts  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  con¬ 
ventional  rules  of  grammar  were  framed  and  accepted 
together  with  the  facts  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  language,  he  is  driven  to  con¬ 
clude  that  these  rules  are  not  a  safe  and  complete 
guide  to  correctness  in  English  grammar  (20:  30) 

Leon  Mones  warns, "We  have  stopped  believing,  in  fact, 

that  grammar  is  the  science  of  correct  usage."  (2LfL{-:  92) 

The  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  the  material  of  formal 

grammar  is  somewhat  divorced  from  the  language  actually 

used  by  reputable  speakers. 

D.  Formal  Grammar  as  a  Current  Educational  Issue. 

It  would  be  easy  to  assume,  after  considering 
the  evidence  against  the  practicality  of  traditional 
grammar,  that  this  study  has  been  largely  -  if  not 
entirely  -  abandoned  by  English  teachers  and  that  the 
question  of  the  place  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of 
English  language  is  a  bootless  one.  Such  a  conclusion 
may  not,  however,  be  a  valid  one.  It  has  been  the  sub¬ 
jective  feeling  of  the  present  investigator  that  much 
more  formal  grammar  is  being  taught  in  Alberta  schools 
than  a  study  of  the  curricula  would  indicate.  This  feeling 
was  reinforced  in  discussions  with  a  select  group  of 
English  teachers  taking  a  course  in  Modern  English  Grammar 
taught  by  Dr.  Martin  Joos  at  the  University  of  Alberta  during 
the  summer  of  1953.  These  teachers,  in  their  discussions 
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between  classes  and  their  questi  ms  and  comments  during 
classes,  revealed  that  many  of  them  believed  that  literature, 
composition,  and  grammar  were  three  separate  subjects  to  be 
taught  by  the  ssme  teacher  but  not  necessarily  at  the  same 
time.  They  believed  that  the  course  they  were  taking 
would  help  them  in  teaching  the  'subject1  grammar. 

Indeed,  Parker(in  the  study  examined  above  on  p.p.  60-65) 
found  that: 

Many  teachers  consulted  (particularily  about  the 
grade  VIII  level)  stated  that  they  used  their  oim 
texts  and  taught  considerably  more  formal  grammar 
than  was  suggested  in  the  outline  (29*+:  5) 

Smith  reports  that  in  studying  the  schools  in  New 

York  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  (6 7)  she  found 

a  tremendous  gap  between  the  aims  of  English  instruction 

as  listed  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  actuality  of 

instruction  as  she  found  it  in  the  classroom.  Pooley  found 

a  similar  disparity  between  theory  and  practice  in  Wisconsin 

schools  in  a  study  conducted  together  with  Dr.  Robert  D. 

Williams  in  19^5.  (137:  17*0 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  four  forces  that  tend  to 

perpetuate  a  traditional,  formal  approach  to  grammar.  Among 

them  are  the  most  potent  educational  influences  in  our 

society:  the  newspapers;  the  textbook  publishers;  certain 

teacher-training  institutions;  and  traditionally  trained 

teachers,  themselves.  The  traditional  attitude  toward 
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grammar  as  discipline  is  revealed  in  an  editorial  from 

the  Vancouver  Province  which  is  quoted  in  the  Edmonton 

Journal  of  April  23,  1959.  Some  excerpts  are  quoted  below: 

Grammar  is  not  an  exciting  sub ject. . .But  it  trains 
young  minds  to  think,  it  forces  them  to  learn  and 
abide  by  rules,  it  teaches  them  how  to  communicate 
effectively.  To  scrap  grammar  would  be  to  scrap 
the  philosophy  that  learning  is  a  disciplining  process 
...Grammar  forms  the  ground  rules  of  English.  The 
better  one  knows  grammar,  the  better  one  can 
communicate  meanings  to  other  people. 

The  Calgary  Herald  of  December  4,  1959 ?  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Bowness  Central  High  School  has 
adopted  the  Herald1 s  style  book  as  its  authority  and 
that  the  teacher  of  senior  English  classes  was  ’’Par  -  - 
ticularily  delighted  with  the  'Style  Book'  section  on 
hyphens  which  provides  15  general  rules  for  their  use." 

A  teacher  from  Saskatchewan  has  described  to  this 
writer  a  lesson  in  grammar  presented  by  the  'helping 
teacher*  (a  supervisor)  of  the  Lloydminister  School 
Unit  in  1959*  The  lesson,  given  to  a  class  comprised 
of  pupils  in  grades  four  to  eight,  took  most  of  an  after¬ 
noon  and  covered  the  following  items:  Action  words  -  verbs 
predicate;  voice;  mood;  tense;  transitive  and  intransitive; 
copula;  complement  noun,  adjective  and  adverbs:  naming 
words  -  noun;  case;  nominative  (5  uses);  number,  gender, 
person,  common  and  proper;  pronoun  (as  a  noun):  modifying 
words  -  adverbs  and  adjectives:  joining  words  -  con- 
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junctions , prepositions , inter jections , selecting  the  subject 

and  predicate.  (Recess  intervend.  )'I'hen  the  lesson  continued- 

Verbals  -  infinitive,  gerund,  participle,  verbal  adjective: 

clauses-  definition,  uses,  kinds  as  principal  and  subordinate 

and  the  latter  as  adjective,  adverb,  noun:  phrases-  definition, 

uses,  and  identification  of:  kinds  of  sentences  as  simple, 

complex,  compound,  and  compound- complex  -  how  to  identify. 

He  commented,  "She  had  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  day 

to  get  back  to  head-office." 

Hall  believes  that  the  schools  are  responsible  for 

perpetuating  traditional  grammar.  He  states 

Our  schools  continue ...  to  teach  all  the  old 
shibboleths  about  'correct'  language  and  'good' 

English,  to  inculcate  value  -  judgments  ...  and  to 
keep  up  the  old  Latinizing  misrepresentation  of 
English  grammar  ..."  (24:  200) 

Anderson  (75)  >  Bossone  (80),  Pooley  (25D,  and  Zahner 

(180)  agree  that  most  of  what  is  taught  in  the  schools 

is  still  formal  grammar,  although  they  see  some  evidence 

of  change.  Day  (283),  from  personal  visitation  at  fifty- 

three  different  Iowa  high  schools  found  that  the  content 

and  organization  was  determined  by  the  textbook  and  that 

grammar  and  usage  were  most  frequently  taught  as  separate 

materials  with  little  attempt  being  made  to  integrate 

them  with  actual  speaking  and  writing  situations. 

If  the  actual  course  in  English  is  to  some  extent 
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determined  by  the  textbook  in  use,  then  it  may  be  assumed 

that  the  textbooks  perpetuate  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar, 

for  a  large  part  of  many  of  them  is  formal  grammar.  Mary 

Wood  Dawson  selected  pronouns  as  a  representative  phase 

of  grammar  and  compared  the  presentation  of  them  in  21 

school  grammars  used  during  the  1920’s  with  that  in  24 

books  used  during  the  1940' s.  She  concluded; 

The  study  of  grammar  still  seems  to  be  considered 
an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  the  means  to  the  end 
of  correct  usage.  Modern  books,  like  those  of  the 
past,  drill  s tudents  c  nstantly  on  names,  defini¬ 
tions  and  rules.  (89:  36) 

Patrick  Groff  studied  several  well-known  language 
textbooks  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades. 

He  found  that  they  devote  approximately  the  following 
percentages  of  their  volumes  to  the  parts  of  speech; 


PUBLISHER  AND  GRADES 


TEXTBOOK 

DATE 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Herzberg 

(Ginn,  1955) 

26 

32 

3^ 

Hook 

(Ginn,  1959) 

3^ 

35 

28 

29 

John 

(Row-Peterson,  1955) 

35 

40 

36 

28 

26 

23 

Pollock 

(Macmillan,  1955) 

30 

32 

26 

15 

9 

18 

‘Tressler 

(Heath,  I960) 

25 

27 

26 

20 

23 

22 

Warr iner 

(Har court,  1953) 

30 

3^ 

27 

24 

Wolfe 

(Singer,  1958  -  60) 

35 

37 

32 

35 

31 

35 

(Average;  28  per  cent) 

He  comments  ‘'This  sampling. .  .indicates  that  textbooks 
suggest  to  the  English  teacher  that  he  give  almost  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  language  curriculum  to  study  of  parts  of 
speech."  (95:  4l4) 
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Even  where  textbooks  claim  to  have  abandoned  formal 

grammar,  they  have  not  always  done  so  in  actual  practice. 

Hartung  quotes  R.W.  Pence's  A  Grammar  of  Present  Day  English 

as  an  example  when  he  says : 

And  even  when  the  doctrine  (of  rules)  is  disclaimed 
in  theory,  we  find  grammarians  following  it  in  spirit 
and  practice  ...  the  text  itself  consists  of  a  set  of 
prescriptions  in  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century 
grammarians  and  having  the  effect  if  not  the  form  of 
the  old  rules.  (96:  519) 

Another  example  of  the  disparity  between  the  practices 
and  the  claims  of  the  textbook  writers  may  be  found  in 
Grammar  in  Use.  (39)  In  the  introduction,  the  writers 
state : 

Perhaps  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  the  emphasis  which  it  places  upon  function  as  the 
basis  for  determining  the  classification  and  use  of 
grammatical  elements  ...  The  word,  phrase  or  clause 
is  what  its  function  in  the  sentence  makes  it.  (p.iv) 

Then  they  say: 

The  pronoun  used  as  a  predicate  noun  is  called  a 
predicate  noun  even  though  it  is  a  pronoun.  One 
of  the  commonest  errors  made  by  young  people  results 
from  their  forgetting  that  a  predicate  noun  is 
always  in  the  nominative  case.  It  is  I:  It  is  we. 
(P.104) 

Perhaps  they  mean  that  the  predicate  noun  is  in  the 
nominative  case  whenever  it  is  a  pronoun  and  not  a  noun. 
Again,  they  state; 

We  walked  three  miles.  Miles  in  this  sentence  tells 
how  far  we  walked.  Mile  is  a  word  you  have  met  before 
as  a  noun.  Here  it  is  doing  the  work  of  an  adverb; 
hence  it  is  here  an  adverb.  It  is  called  an  adverbial 
objective.  It  modifies  the  verb  just  as  any  adverb  does 
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But  as  a  noun  it  may  itself  be  modified  by  an  adjective, 
(p.  152) 

This  may,  indeed,  be  functional.  But  is  it  any  more  useful 
or  logical  than  traditional  grammar?  Or  is  it  an  example 
of  going  to  ridiculous  lengths  to  make  the  facts  fit  a 
preconceived  theory?  Why  must  miles  be  an  adverb  for 
the  purpose  of  modifyi-  g  the  verb  and  a  noun  for  the 
purpose  of  being  modified?  Why  should  not  three  be 
considered  an  adverb? 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the  demand 
for  formal  grammar  is  some  of  the  colleges  which  prepare 
teachers.  Marvin  Lasser's  study  (233)/19 5*+/  of  the  con¬ 
tent  and  organization  of  basic  courses  in  English  in  127 

junior  colleges  indicates  little  breaking  with  tradition 

17 

in  these  courses.  Marshburn  reports  that  in  1953?  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  designed  and  put  into  practice  a 
special  English  course  for  the  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  He  says,  "(It)  is  a  practical  course 
embracing  the  techniques  of  theme-correcting,  diagramming, 
syntactical  analysis..."  (125:  l*+5)  Thus,  one  sees  that 
some  of  the  most  active  forces  in  the  educational  world 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar.  As 
Dykema  has  pointed  out,  a  faith  in  the  educational  value 
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Quoted  from  Carlson  (191:  77) 
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of  grammar  is  acquired  with  the  education  itself.  (2:8) 

A  survey  of  the  literature  with  regard  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  grammar  and  the  teaching  of  English  language 
seems  to  indicate  the  following:  that  formal  grammar 
taught  in  isolation  from  actual  use  in  communication  is  of 
doubtful  value;  that  the  value  of  teaching  extensive  formal 
grammar  is  not  established  for  certain  purposes  claimed  for 
it;  that  formal  grammar  is  not  a  true  description  of  the 
English  language;  that,  none-the-less,  much  formal  grammar 
is  still  advocated  and  taught;  and  that  several  important 
forces  in  our  society  tend  to  perpetuate  the  claim  of 
formal  grammar  to  a  place  in  the  English  language  curriculum 
of  the  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ALTERNATIVES 


As  has  been  noted  in  Chapter  II,  Section  D,  formal 
grammar  and  the  traditional  approach  to  grammar  have  been 
criticized  for  many  reasons.  The  critics  have  proposed  a 
variety  of  alternatives.  For  purposes  of  simplicity, 
these  will  be  grouped  into  four  'approaches’:  (A)  the 
writing,  or  thought,  approach;  (B)  the  functional  grammar 
approach;  (C)  the  us age- semantics  approach;  and  (D)  the 
scientific  grammar  approach. 

This  arbitrary  grouping  of  the  various  alternatives 
is  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than  of  fact.  Clear 
distinctions  such  as  are  implied  here  do  not  in  reality 
exist.  This  comes  about  for  two  reasons.  First,  some 
writers  do  not  attach  themselves  to  any  particular  school 
of  thought  but  merely  report  what  they  have  found  to  be 
effective.  Others  embrace  attitudes  of  two  or  more 
approaches  simultaneously.  Second,  since  the  present 
survey  covers  literature  over  a  period  in  excess  of 
thirty  years,  some  writers  have  changed  their  attitudes 
during  this  time.  For  example,  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  for  many  years  advocated  the  'writing 
approach'  and  the  'experiential  curriculum'.  Recent  issues 
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of  their  magazines,  particularity  College  English,  have 
tended  to  stress  the  'structural  grammar'  approach.  In 
the  following  pages,  the  investigator  -  rather  than 
placing  certain  writers  categorically  in  one  group  or 
another  -  will  outline  certain  attitudes  these  writers 
have  in  common. 

A.  The  Writing,  or  Thought.  Approach. 

The  advocates  of  this  approach  tend  to  think  of 

writing,  speaking,  reading,  and  listening  as  inseparable 

skills  that  interact  with  one  another.  This  attitude  is 

exemplified  by  a  statement  of  Dora  V.  Smith,  who  says: 

In  a  few  of  the  better  schools  in  highly  favored 
communities  in  New  York  State  all  phases  of  English 
are  carefully  integrated  and  bought  to  bear  upon 
one  another.  That  is,  reading  stimulates  and  improves 
writing;  writing  is  related  to  reading  and  to  a 
large  variety  of  meaningful  experiences  apart  from 
literature;  grammar  is  stressed  in  its  functional 
aspects  in  writing;  and  remedial  reading  functions 
through  the  actual  reading  experiences  of  the  school 
day.  (67:  117) 

Social  competence,  they  feel,  is  a  concomitant  skill, 
and  language  is  best  learned  in  a  social  situation  as 
like  as  possible  to  real-life  situations.  Students  will 
learn  to  write  clearly  and  correctly  when  clarity  and 
correctness  become  important  and  this  happens  when  s tu- 
dents  have  something  to  say  in  a  real  situation.  "Cargo 
is  more  important  than  ship,"  says  Hitchcock.  (28:  b) 
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And  if  the  ’cargo'  is  vital,  the  ship  will  be  found  to 

be  sea-worthy.  Lou  LaBrant  contends  that  "Free  writing 

offers  an  ideal  medium  for  the  development  of  correct 

sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and  form."  (109:  295) 

DeBoer,  Kaulfers  and  Miller  suggest  that  students 

can  learn  all  the  mechanics  of  composition  by  writing 

about  problems  from  their  own  lives  -  for  example;  the 

worst  way  for  a  boy  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date,  complete 

with  the  necessary  conversation.  "A  problem  a  day," 

say  these  authors,  "will  help  boys  and  girls  develop 

their  social  and  writing  skills  together."  (16:  *+1) 

Don  Wolfe  finds  motivation  for  writing  in  the  child's 

own  unique  life.  He  claims: 

The  aims  of  correctness,  however  necessary,  fall 
into  appropriate  focus  when  a  pupil  lays  bare  a 
deep-running  stream  of  his  daily  life.  To  a  pupil 
writing  such  a  theme,  however,  correctness  sudden¬ 
ly  looms  very  important.  When  a  sentence  describes 
sorrow  or  heartbreak,  a  moment  of  ecstasy  or  despair, 
it  suddenly  becomes  meaningful  ...  to  give  it  the 
dignity  of  correctness.  (176:  *+29) 

But,  the  motivation  must  be  real.  "No  student 

does  his  finest  writing  merely  to  receive  a  grade  ... 

(or)  to  have  it  read  by  the  teacher  only  . ..",  says 

Beggs  (79:  292).  Fracis  Grinstead  asserts: 

I  am  sure  that  whatever  immediate  motives  are 
introduced  to  enable  the  student  to  have  his 
say,  they  must  be  genuine  incentives.  News 
in  a  school  newspaper  must  be  actually  new... 

Letters  assigoed  as  writing  projects  must  be 
real  letters,  to  be  mailed  immediately,  and 
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without  red  marks  where  the  commas  should  have  been.  (94-:  39D 
George  Wykoff  advocates  that  students  should  indicate  a 
specific  reader  or  a  group  of  readers  to  whom  he  is  dir¬ 
ecting  a  piece  of  writing.  (179?  3H) 

Writing  and  thinking  are  seen  to  be  the  keys  to 
better  communication.  Being  skills,  they  are  best 
learned  by  practice.  Mirrieless  advises  new  teachers,  11  In 
teaching  composition,  your  greatest  efforts  should  be 
expended  in  developing  your  pupils’  ability  to  think  clearly." 
(4-5:  50)  "Learning  to  write  comes  from  writing,"  is  the 
contention  of  Sherridan,  who  continues,  "We  can't  teach 
students  to  write  unless  we  have  them  write,  write,  write." 
(151:  323)  A  further  example  of  this  view  is  the  following 
from  The  English  Language  Arts: 

The  answer  to  improved  usage  ...  lies  ...  in  enriched 
language  experience  in  which  acceptable  forms  are 
continuously  heard  or  read  and  consciously  contrasted 
with  unacceptable  forms,  such  instruction  to  be 
supplemented  by  periodic  drill  in  the  classroom  on 
forms  which  have  caused  difficulty  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  own  speech  or  writing.  (4-9:  289) 

The  Ministry  of  Education  of  Great  Britain  has  this 

advice  for  British  teachers: 

In  the  last  resort  there  can  be  only  one  answer: 

Practice  -  frequent,  careful,  suitably  chosen, 
suitably  graded,  well  supervised,  and  done  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  give  it  some  reality  and,  if 
possible,  some  interest.  Such,  practice  ought 
to  take  precedence  over  any  other  kind  of  written 
linquistic  exercise  in  a  secondary  school .  (24-2:  4-5) 

Lou  LaBrant  makes  two  cogent  comments: 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  writing  program  in 
high  school  is  merely  writing  and  rewriting. 

It  is  as  foolish  to  believe  we  can  teach  young 
persons  to  write  by  having  them  do  something 
else  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  we  could  teach 
sculpture  by  talking  about  it.  (3 5:  143) 

Writing  is  not  too  difficult  to  be  achieved,  the 
components  call  for  direct,  full  experience 
rather  than  for  mere  learning  about  the  process. 

(110:  256) 

An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English. published  by 

the  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  N.C.T.E.,  of  which  W.W. 

Hatfield  was  the  Chairman,  is  the  solid  foundation 

of  the  ’experiential'  philosophy  in  the  teaching  of 

English.  In  it  is  found  in  this  statement: 

In  the  teaching  of  correct  usage  the  aim  is  habit 
formation. . .which  can  be  established  only  t hr  ugh 
practice.  Therefore,  an  essential  in  teaching 
correct  English  is,  strangely  enough,  less  emphasis 
on  errors  and  more  emphasis  on  interesting  language 
activities.  The  elimination  of  errors  has  become  an  end 
in  itself  in  too  many  classrooms.”  (25:  242) 

Luella  Cook  gives  as  her  opinion  that,  "the  only  way 
to  learn  to  think  is  to  think  to  some  specific  end,  the 
written  composition  being  one  of  them."  (88:  597) 

John  C.  Gerber  points  to  the  results  of  experimentation  and 
says,  "controlled  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  im¬ 
provement  in  writing  is  best  achieved  by  disciplined 
practice  in  writing  ..."  (210:  250) 

That  practice  in  writing  is  more  effective  than  is 
instruction  about  grammar  is  implied  by  the  findings  of 
several  experiments.  Day  examined  two  hundred  impromptu 
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themes  written  by  freshmen  during  their  first  week  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  concluded,  "The  themes  were... 
rated  higher  on. . .mechanical  accuracy. .. than  on  organization, 
content,  or  presentation  of  the  material."  (199:  8l) 

Chamberlain  (28*+),  Lindquist  (291)  Grandy  (93),  and 
Thomas  and  Fattu  (267)  report  experiments  with  the  'Lab¬ 
oratory1  method.  This  method  involves  extensive  writing 
experience  under  controlled  conditions,  usually  in  a  room 
specially  equipped  for  this  purpose.  The  teacher  acts 
as  guide  and  counsellor  for  the  young  writers.  Chamberlain, 
who  worked  with  two  ninth  grade  classes  of  low  ability, 
found  the  laboratory  method  less  effective  than  formal 
instruction.  The  others  all  found  the  laboratory  method 
much  superior  in  improving  the  ability  to  write.  Grandy, 
for  example,  reported,  "The  plan  did  not  seem  to  teach  mechanics 
any  better  than... the  old  plan... but  a  sense  of  organ¬ 
ization,  unity,  and  proportion  it  did  evidently  teach." 

(93:  375) 

Reavis  discovered  that  writing  motivated  by  having 
the  pupils  prepare  reports  for  a  project  on  the  history  of 
their  town  brought  about  an  improvement  in  expression. 

The  experiment  was  not  controlled,  but  he  reports  that 
"the  pupils  seemed  to  discover  a  method  of  work  that... 
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made  future  writing  easier  ..."  ( 2^3 •  540) 

The  writing  approach  is  supported  by  several  other 

experiments  that  will  be  briefly  reported  here. 

Butterfield's  experiment,  reported  on  page  36  of  the 

present  work,  supported  the  'thinking'  approach  to 

punctuation.  Bilvy  Kraus,  reported  on  page  4-2,  found 

that  teaching  a  unit  of  literature  with  writing  stressed 

incidentally,  Drought  about  improvement  in  sentence 

structure  equivilent  with  other  methods  and  did  so  in 

one-third  the  time .  Smith  reviewing  the  work  of  Irvin 

0.  Ash  (183)  notes  the  following: 

Ash,  working  with  paired  groups  in  the  junior 
high  school,  found  elements  of  form  most  effect¬ 
ively  teught  through  stress  upon  clarity  of  thought 
and  stylistic  elements  independently  from  grammar. 

(157:  295) 

At  Purdue,  Locke  and  v.ykoff  experimented  with  two 
approximately  equal  groups.  One  of  these  did  twice  as 
much  writing  as  the  other,  hence  received  less  instruction 
in  the  mechanics  of  writing.  They  concluded  that  with  the 
double  writing,  student  failures  could  be  reduced  65  per 
cent  and  student  improvement  in  composition  could  be 
increased  by  60  per  cent  (236:  *+38)  These  findings  should 
be  compared  with  those  of  Dressel,  et  al  and  Buxton  re¬ 
ported  on  pages  48  to  53  of  the  present  work  who  found  that 
writing  by  itself  did  little  to  improve  composition. 
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The  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  thought  approach 


stress  practice  in  writing  does  not  mean  the  total 
elimination  of  grammar.  Ruth  Mary  Weeks  assures  the 
antagonists  of  the  experiental  curriculum  that  "they 
are  going  to  have  grammar  in  the  new  curriculum,  only  it 
is  going  to  appear... as  a  functional  part  of  a  larger 
life  pattern."  (172:  229)  However,  the  writing  advocates 
relegate  grammar  to  what  they  deem  its  proper  place  in 
the  scale  of  language  teaching.  They  agree  with  the 
functionalists  in  saying  that  the  only  grammar  worth 
teaching  is  that  which  functions  in  the  students' 
everyday  use  of  language,  but  they  disagree  about  the 
method  of  determining  what  grammar  does  function.  They 
use  the  students'  writing  and  speaking  to  determine  which 
elements  cause  difficulty  for  each  s  tudent  and  they  teach 
the  grammar  necessary  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Grammar 
teaching  is  incidental  to  the  actual  writing  practice 
of  the  students. 

Several  writers  have  elucidated  this  point.  La^rant 

in  "New  Programs  in  Arkansas"  assures  teachers  that: 

This  English  program  recognizes  the  need  of  the 
pupil  for  usable  knowledge  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  correct  grammar  in  both  oral  and  written 
discourse.  This  need  will  not  be  neglected 
on  this  program,  but  the  method  of  beginning  with 
page  one  of  some  good  English  grammar  and  wading  through 
the  entire  book  with  a  group  of  students,  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  personal  and  specific  needs  of  each, 
will  be  discontinued.  (108:  65*+) 
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The  National  Education  Association,  writing  about 

An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English,  notes  that: 

Grammar  is  eliminated  as  a  separate  phase  of  the 
English  curriculum  and  is  taught  not  only  for 
but  through  use  . . .  the  fundamental  idea,  integrat¬ 
ing  grammar  with  expressional  activities,  seems 
unassailable.  (51s  19) 

Rachael  Salisbury  tells  us: 

The  psychological,  or  thought,  approach  to  comp¬ 
osition  relegates  formal  grammar  to  the  back¬ 
ground  ...Yet,  in-so-far-as  knowledge  of 
some  grammatical  principles  will  aid  in  the 
more  rapid  development  of  sentence  power,  we 
are  justified  in  teaching  those  principles  to 
our  students.  Grammar  for  sentence  building 
is  quite  different  from  grammar  for  sentence 
analysis.  (146 :  348) 

On  the  other  hand,  Smith  warns  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  doing  no  corrective  work  in  English. 

She  says : 

In  the  present  state  of  evidence  such  an  extreme 
position  seems  as  untenable  as  that  of  the  out- 
and-out  grammarian  who,  in  spite  of  existing 
evidence,  still  claims  to  be  affecting  largely 
the  usage  of  boys  and  girls,  wrho  seldom  speak 
or  write  in  the  classes.  (156:  447) 

The  question  posed  by  Rutan  and  Neumayer  is  this: 

Since  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  lead 
the  pupils  toward  competence  in  handling  language 
to  express  thought,  why  not  approach  grammar  in 
the  beginning  from  the  point  of  view  of  thought 
or  meaning?  (144:  631) 

The  point  made  in  the  above  passages  by  the 
advocates  of  the  thought  approach  is  that  grammar,  while 
incidental,  should  not  become  accidental  nor  non-existant. 
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The  grammar  they  advocate  is  generally  formal,  although 
many  favor  current  usage  and  others  have  adopted  structural 
grammar . 

Advocates  of  the  thought  approach  tend  to  favor 

pragmatism  and  the  educational  theories  of  progressive 

education.  Some  of  the  attitudes  held  in  common  by  the 

writers  grouped  under  the  thought  approach  may  be 

sug  ested  by  some  of  the  following  'strains  of  thought' 

in  Progressivism  as  outlined  by  Hall-Quest  who  says: 

There  are... these  three  strains  of  thought 
in  Progressivism:  the  naturalistic  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  individual  as  self-creative 
through  freedom  of  activity  unrestricted  by 
the  systematic,  rational  and  disciplinary 
regimin  of  the  traditi  nal  school;  the  prag¬ 
matic,  with  its  devotion  to  scientific  inquiry 
and  verified  truth;  and  social,  with  its  inter¬ 
action  between  individual  and  group  whereby 
the  personality  of  the  former  is  enriched  and 
adjusted  and  the  intelligence  of  the  latter 
empowered  and  sharpened.  More  specifically, 
Progressive  education  as  a  protest  against 
traditionalism  attempts  to  direct  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual's  whole  being  by  adapt¬ 
ing  method  and  materials  to  the  child  as  an 
unfolding,  integrated  personality.  To  this  end 
education  is  viewed  as  an  endeavor  to  train  the 
individual  to  think  toward  organized  ideas,  which 
because  understood,  can  be  used  as  effective 
instruments  for  acquiring  ever  larger,  richer 
and  sager  experience.  If  traditionalism 
stresses  deductive  reasoning,  Progressivism 
employs  inductive,  empirical  thinking.  Its 
goal  is  not  intellectual  erudition  or  systematic 
knowledge  but  social  intelligence  based  upon 
dependable  knowledge  acquired  through  direct  and 
immediate  experience.  (216:  ^57) 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  make  a  point-by- 
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point  analysis  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
writing  approach  advocates  from  the  above,  but  some  of 
the  bases  for  some  of  their  attitudes  can  be  seen  in 
Hall- quest's  outline. 

To  sum  up  the  position  of  the  writing,  or  thought, 
approach,  advocates  of  this  approach  tend  to  agree  that: 

(1)  Writing,  speaking,  reading,  listening,  and  social 
competence  are  inseparable  skills  that  are  best  learned 
together;  (2)  Pupils  will  learn  to  write  correctly  and 
effectively  when  they  have  something  to  say  that  is 
important  to  themselves;  (3)  Writing  is  learned  by 
practice  in  writing,  rather  than  by  artificial  drill  in 
grammar;  (4)  Experimental  evidence  shows  that  the  writing 
approach  is  effective  in  improving  communications;  (5) 

The  grammar  to  be  taught  is  determined  by  the  actual 
mistakes  that  pupils  make  in  their  own  writing;  and  (6) 
Those  elements  of  grammar  that  are  found  to  be  necessary 
should  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  meaning,  rather 
than  that  of  analysis. 

B.  The  Functional  Grammar  Approach 

The  functionalists  form,  as  it  were,  the  third  side 
of  a  triangle  of  which  the  traditionalists  and  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  writing  approach  form  the  other  boundaries. 

Functionalists  differ  from  the  traditionalists  in 
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three  fundamental  respects.  First,  while  some  of  the  material 
that  functionalists  teach  is  formal  grammar,  they  t end  to  rely 
on  scientific  studies  of  present-day  usage  rather  than  on 
logical  rules  and  Latin  grammar.  True,  some  traditionalists 
did  pay  lip  service  to  the  doctrine  of  usage,  but  they  re¬ 
jected  as  lapses  from  good  form  those  constructions  which  did 
not  conform  to  their  rules.  Secondly,  functionalists  adopt 
grammar  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  acceptable  and  forceful 
composition,  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  author  of 
The  Open  Door  English  series  state  the  functional  point  of 
view  thus:  "The  technieue  of  composition  and  all  work  in  grammar 
are  taught  when  a  pupil  has  a  demand  for  it;  that  is,  as 
a  means  to  an  end."  (65:  iv)  Rivlin  states,  "Although... 
grammar  may  have  other  values,  (it)  ought  to  be  taught 
principally  as  an  aid  in  composition."  (6l:  10)  Hinkle, 
reporting  the  findings  of  a  committee  set  up  at  Stanford 
University  in  1952  to  study  the  teaching  of  English  in 
California  Secondary  Schools,  states,  "Writing  is  not 
taught  by  formulae  and  lessons  plans,  but  is  perfected  by 
practice.  And  practice  is  guided  by,  not  compelled  by, 
rules  of  grammar."  (223:  18)  Third,  the  functionalists 
limit  grammar  teaching  to  those  elements  that  are  deemed 
to  'function'  in  the  language  of  the  students.  Mirrielees 
says,  "It  means  the  teaching  of  only  those  grammatical 
forms  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  pupil  is  unable 
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to  know  whether  a  sentence  is  or  is  not  correct."  (4-5:  76) 

She  lists  the  "Minimum  Requirements'  adopted  by  the  high 
schools  of  the  Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  on  page  573 • 
In  1933 ?  Leonard  analysed  the  research  at  that  time  in  the 
field  of  functional  grammar  to  determine  the  items  of 
grammar  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  functional  for  the 
average  high- school  child.  He  then  organized  these  ele¬ 
ments  into  an  'experimental  organization'  of  the  grammar  to 
be  taught  during  four  years  of  high  school.  Part  of  the 
list  follows: 


First  Year 

I.  Complete- sentence  concept. 

A.  Recognition  of  the  sentence  as  a  complete 
thought. . . 

B.  capitalization  of  first  word  in  every  sentence. 

C.  Use  of  period  at  the  end  of  every  sen¬ 
tence  except  where  a  question  has  been  asked. 

(No  classification  into  imperative,  interrogative 
and  declarative.) 

D.  Use  of  question  mark  at  end  of  sentence 
asking  a  question. 

E.  Division  of  complete  sentences  into 

two  parts  -  complete  subject  and  complete 
predicate. 

II.  Subject-element  concept. 

A.  Recognition  of  complete  subject  and 
its  function.  Need  for  subject  in 
every  sentence,  difference  between 
complete  subject  and  a  sentence. 

B.  Position  of  complete  subject  in  a 
sentence  -  normal  and  reversed... 

C.  Single-word  subject  -  subject  substantive... 
(Further  sub-divisions  are  omitted.) 

D.  Adjectives  (recognition  and  uses  in 
sentence. ) 
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III.  Predicate-element  concept. 

A.  Recognition  of  complete  predicate  and 
its  function.  Need  for  subject  and 
predicate  in  every  sentence.  Difference 
between  complete  predicate  and  sentence. 

Subject  and  predicate  relationship. 

B.  Position  of  predicate  in  sentence. 

C.  Verb  (concept  of  verb,  subject  of  verb) 

D.  Adverb  (concept  and  function  in  sent¬ 
ence,  recognition  in  sentences,  relation 
to  verbs  and  adjectives.)  (112:  73D 

The  above  represents  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

The  following  three  years  develop  further  the  three 
concepts  of  complete  subject,  subject-element,  and 
predicate-element.  To  these  are  added  the  Modification 
element,  the  Connective  element,  and  Refinements  of 
expression  in  sentence  structure  and  diction.  The 
above  partial  presentation  of  Leonard’s  grammar  course 
will  indicate  the  kinds  of  items  that  are  considered 
to  be  ’functional'  grammar.  DeBoer,  Kaulfers  and 
Miller  quote  Leonard's  course  verbatim  when  they  con¬ 
sider  what  grammar  is  functional.  (16:  67-72). 

The  functionalists  diverge  from  the  advocates  of 
the  writing  approach  in  that  the  former  prefer  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  systematic  attack  on  certain  elements  of 
grammar  while  the  latter  have  their  pupils  write  cop¬ 
iously  and  then  teach  those  elements  which  are  responsible 
for  the  students'  difficulties.  The  functionalists  de¬ 
termine  what  grammar  matters  the  pupils  need  to  learn 
by  the  use  of  diagnostic  tests;  next  they  teach  these 
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matters  one  or  two  at  a  time;  they  have  the  pupils  use 
these  elements  many  times  in  their  own  writing  until  the 
items  have  been  mastered.  Mastery  is  established  by  fur¬ 
ther  testing.  Mirrielees  suggests  that  to  teach  a  certain 
item  of  grammar,  many,  many  examples  of  sentences  using 
this  item  in  various  ways  should  be  put  on  the  board  and 
discu  sed  with  the  pupils.  When  all  the  pupils  understand 
the  concept,  they  may  be  led  to  formulate  a  definition  or 
rule  in  their  own  words.  A  typical  assignment  would  be 
to  have  each  student  bring  to  class  ten  sentences  using 
the  particular  grammar  items  they  had  been  studying. 

Pupils  would  rhen  write  a  theme  in  which  use  was  made 
of  these  particular  grammatical  items.  (45) 

Another  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the 
functionalists  is  their  confidence  in  the  effectiveness 
of  drill  to  form  correct  habits.  This  attitude  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Tressler  when  he  says,  "The  chief  function 
of  drill  is  to  improve  the  understanding  or  insight  of 
the  learner  ..."  (171:  258)  Jesperson  says,  "children 
can  learn  (to  distinguish  an  adjective  or  a  verb)  much 
as  they  learn  to  distinguish  familiar  animals,  by  practice 
..."  (31:  62)  The  Ministry  of  Education  of  Great  Britian 
warns  British  teachers  that,  "Much  of  the  necessary  ground¬ 
work  involves  drill” .  (242:  45)  Hook  gives  as  an  example 
of  the  functional  method,  "teach  first  the  most  fundamental 
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point,  then  drill,  reteach,  drill,  aim  at  perfection  in 

the  fundamental  point..."  (29:  12) 

Although  no  investigations  were  found  to  sho w  that 

drill  alone  is  entirely  effective,  several  investigators 

have  found  drill  to  be  a  helpful  procedure,  outright 

(197)/193V  showed  that  drill,  especially  practice  on 

the  incorrect  form  with  knowledge  of  the  correct  form, 

was  helpful  with  elementary  pupils  in  Minneapolis. 

Wiswall  (175)/1925/  concentrated  on  the  comma  splice 

error  and  the  non- sentence  error  and  combined  drill 

with  practice  in  writing  composition.  She  found  this 

method  effective  in  eleminating  the  comma  splice  error. 

Lack  of  improvement  in  non- sentence  error  she  attributes  to 

the  shortness  of  the  drill  period.  Wellons  (299 )/1924/ 

found  drill  combined  with  detailed  instruction  more 

17 

effective  than  instruction  alone.  Lyman  comments: 

McPhee,  Certain,  McGraw,  Courtis  end  Smith  reported 
commendable  progress  when  drill  was  concentrated  on 
a  few  language  weaknesses  which  had  been  revealed  in 
tests.  Such  studies  show  that  drill  can  be  effect¬ 
ive;  the  more  drill  is  concentrated  on  a  few  details, 
the  more  effective  that  drill  may  be.  (4-2:  207) 


17 


Quoted  from  Lyman  (42) 
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Symonds,  whose  study  is  reported  on  page  43  of  this 
thesis,  found  repetition  of  correct  and  incorrect  forms 
to  be  the  best  single  method  with  grade  six  classes.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Royer  (193)/1935/  found  drill  as  effective  as 
grammar  at  the  seventh-grade  level. 

Several  investigators  have  approached  the  problem  - 
that  of  determining  what  grammar  is  functional  -  by  means 
of  individualized  drill.  O’Rourke  devised  a  set  of 
’Self-Aids’  which  he  describes  thus: 

By  means  of  a  series  of  exercises,  each  comprising 
a  graded  set  of  sentences  illustrating  important 
rules  of  correct  usage,  each  pupil  tested  himself 
in  order  to  determine  what  he  knew  and  what  he  did 
not  know. 

For  each  exercise  there  was  a  self  correction  sheet 
which,  in  addition  to  giving  the  correct  form  re¬ 
quired  in  each  sentence,  directed  the  pupil  to  the 
exact  place  in  a  reference  section  where  he  would 
find  a  clear  explanation  of  each  principle  in  the 
use  of  which  he  made  a  mistake,  and  where  he  would 
find  several  illustrations  of  its  application. 

(136:  261) 

He  reports  successful  results  that  were  obtained 
by  two  teachers  in  classes  having  high,  normal,  and  low 
average  I.Q’s. 

A  somewhat  similar  approach  was  used  cy  Ransom  with 
two  matched  groups  from  homes  where  a  foreign  language 
was  habitually  spoken.  She  found  that,  "drill  combined 
with  original  composition  is  of  more  value  than  drill 
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alone."  (lb-l:  75*0  Also,  Klopp,  in  an  uncontrolled  ex- 
perimeht, found  that  pupils  attained  a  marked  improvement 
in  sentence  structure  when  the  work  in  functional  grammar 
was  individualized  by  the  use  of  self-administered  drills 
and  tests.  (105)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  drill  used  by 
these  experimenters  was  drill  in  which  pupils  corrected 
errors  in  grammar  in  their  own  sentences  and  themes 
rather  than  drill  in  selecting  the  correct  response  in 
formal  exercises.  Whether  the  latter  type  of  drill  is 
effective  is  not  shown  by  these  experiments. 

Another  method  of  limiting  the  items  for  direct 
attack  -  a  method  bordering  on  the  thought  approach  - 
is  that  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  types  of  errors 
each  pupil  makes.  Meers  (127)  and  Babcock  (76)  report 
successes  with  this  method. 

Other  functionalists  base  their  attack  on  a  limited 
number  of  items  which  have  been  found  to  cause  the  large 
majority  of  errors  in  grammar.  Leonard's  results  have 
been  noted  above  on  page  102.  Stormzand  and  O'Shea 
made  a  significant  study  in  192b-.  '-hey  examined  a 
large  variety  of  writings  done  by  a  large  variety  of 
people  to  determine  the  number  of  times  certain  grammatical 
items  occurred  in  these  writing  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  were  incorrectly  used.  By  comparing  the  number 
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of  incorrect  uses  with  the  total  number  of  uses  for  each 
item  they  were  able  to  calculate  an  'error  quotient'  for 
each  item.  The  error  quotient  is  the  number  of  incorrect 
uses  per  1000  uses  of  the  item.  Thus  an  item  that  was 
incorrect  every  time  it  appeared  would  have  an  error  quotient 
of  1,000  while  an  item  which  was  always  correctly  used 
would  have  a  quotient  of  zero.  Ti-ese  items  were  then 
ranked  in  order  of  their  error  quotients.  Part  of  this 
list  appears  below. 


Error 

Rank  Description  Quotient 

1  Comma  setting  off  dependent  clause  out 

of  its  natural  order  650 

2  Name  of  city  and  state  written  without 

punctuation  600 

3  Independent  clauses  of  compound  sent¬ 

ences  not  separated  .  578 

4-  Hyphen  omitted  in  compound  word  507 

30  Pronoun  object  of  preposition  in  wrong 

case  4- 

31  Incomplete  sentence  .  4- 

32  Misspelling  of  'toj  'too'  and  'two'  4- 

33  Wrong  form  in  past  tense  .  2 

34-  Pronoun  subject  of  verb  in  wrong  case  .3 


(71:  191) 

They  found  only  fourteen  items  with  error  quotients 
over  259*  They  remark,  "The  first  need  in  grammatical 
revision  is  a  thorough-going  elimination  of  all  but  the 
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elements  of  technical  grammar."  (71s  204) 

Leaf  Munroe  quotes  rhe  findings  of  Evans  (286)  and 
remarks : 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  of  two  hundred  or  more 
variant  rules  of  punctuation  find  some  application  in 
the  writing  of  pupils  (Grade  4-8),  thirty  variants 
alone  account  for  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  their 
punctuation  needs  and  will  include  every  variant  which 
in  any  one  of  the  grades,  governs  as  much  as  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  occasions  for  punctuating.  (46:  452) 

Fries  remarks  with  regard  to  these  and  similar 

’error  counts'  as  follows: 

Although  one  may  justly  insist  that  the  technique 
employed  in  collecting  these  'errors'  has  been  so 
loose  as  to  make  inaccurate  and  unreliable  the 
conclusions  of  most  of  these  investigations, 
yet  some  significance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  reveal  a  striking  similarity  of  results.  (18:  284) 

Hatfield  contends  that  An  Experience  Curriculum  in 

English  lists  twenty-four  items  of  grammar  to  be  taught 

and  that  "these  include  practically  all  the  grammar  of 

function  ever  taught  in  the  schools."  (97:  65)  On  the 

other  hand,  Lyman  in  1935  found  that  only  a  few  enlightened 

curriculum  makers  had  really  attempted  a  "limited  grammar " 

"  and  that  there  was  little  agreement  on  limits.  (117:  195) 

The  mechanistic  aspect  of  the  testing  and  error 

counts  favored  by  the  functionalists  has  been  attacked  by 

several  advocates  of  the  writing  approach.  Lou  Labrant 

argues  as  follows: 

We  frequently  decide  before  a  student  writes  that 
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he  should  ‘know  grammar’.  Perhaps  we  even  use  that 
quite  meaningless  term  'functional  grammar*  implying 
that  we  have  now  limited  grammar  to  something  useable. 
Generally  we  use  this  functional  classification  to 
justify  the  inclusion  of  those  principles  which  will 
probably  be  involved  in  the  student's  writing  -  if  he 
gets  around  to  writing.  (231:  *+69) 

.-coy 

Louella  Cook  syas,  "Nor  does  one  learn  to  master  his  own 

sentences  by  an  intensive  drill  in  picking  out  subjects 

and  predicates."  (86:  365)  It  is  only  fair  to  point 

out  that  such  drill  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  instruction 

18 

advocated  by  the  functionalists. 

Summarizing  the  functional  grammar  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  English  language,  one  might  list  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  points  on  which  they  generally  agree: 

1.  The  usage  of  current,  reputable  resources  is  generally 
to  be  preferred  to  rules  of  grammar  in  determining 
what  is  right  and  wrong. 

2.  Certain  principles  and  certain  labels  of  formal  grammar 
must  be  taught. 

3.  A  direct,  systematic  attack  must  be  made  to  assure  the 
mastery  of  both  grammar  and  usage  items. 


See,  for  examples  page  103  above  and  the  following: 
(45:  80  -  83);  (3:  21);  (16:  4l)  and  (29:  320) 
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4.  The  specific  items  of  grammar  to  be  taught  are 
determined  by  (a)  diagnostic  testing,  or  (b)  error 
counts  to  determine  what  errors  are  common. 

5.  Attack  should  be  made  on  one  or  two  items  at  a 
time  until  these  are  mastered. 

6.  Much  writing  is  to  be  done  by  the  students.  The 
grammar  they  have  learned  is  expected  to  function 
in  making  their  sentences  correct  and  foreeful 

and  their  paragraphs  unified,  coherent,  and  emphatic 
Grammar  and  writing  are  integrated. 

7.  The  teacher  dominates  the  classroom  situation. 

She  has  prepared  a  lesson  plan  covering  the  five 
learning  steps,  she  will  test  the  pupils  to 
determine  what  matters  to  teach,  and  she  will  plan 
the  drill  items  to  assure  the  mastery  of  these  items 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  School  and 

College  Conference  on  English  held  in  April  19l:-0  adequately 

sums  up  the  position  taken  by  most  functionalists: 

The  term  functional  grammar  has  various  interpretations 
...The  Conference  believes  that  the  teaching  of 
functional  grammar  starts  with  the  sentence  and  with 
the  service  performed  in  the  expression  of  thought 
by  the  different  units  in  the  sentence .. .Such  teach¬ 
ing  distinguishes  subject,  predicate,  object  and 
predicate  noun,  and  their  modifiers.  Through  their 
service  to  the  sentence  as  a  unit  of  meaning  it 
discovers  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  grouping 
in  phrases  and  clauses. 
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It  does  not  believe  in  extensive  and  repeated 
parsing  or  in  systematically  identifying  the 
parts  of  speech  and  grammatical  construction  of 
every  word  and  phrase  and  clause  in  a  sentence 
as  a  purely  formal  exercise  carried  out  wholly 
apart  from  the  study  of  language  in  actual  use. 

(70:  38) 

C.  Usage  and  Semantics  as  Functional  Approaches. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  many  of  the  functionalists 
-  and  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  writing  approach  -  feel 
that  forma  -  grammar  is  not  a  perfect  description  of  the 
actual  language,  and  therefore,  not  a  reliable  guide  to 
correct  speech  and  writing.  For  this  reason,  they  prefer 
to  teach  that  grammar  which  is  a  description  of  the 
actual  language  used  by  reputable  speakers  and  writers. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  this  type  of  grammar  is  often 
called  'usage'.  The  usage  approach  is  not  properly  a  diff¬ 
erent  approach  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  but,  rather, 
a  different  approach  to  what  constitutes  'correctness'. 

Fries  writes,  "The  only  grammatical  correctness  there  can 
be  in  English  ...  must  rest  on  usage. . .there  can  thus  never 
be  in  grammar  an  error  that  is  both  very  bad  and  very  common." 
(20:  33)  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  Iwo  early  usage 
statements  quoted  from  Fries' ,  American  English  Grammar  (18) 
that  follow.  Henry  Sweet  in  his  New  English  Grammar.  1891 
said,  "The  rules  of  grammar  have  no  value  except  as  state¬ 
ments  of  facts:  whatever  is  in  general  use... is  for  that 
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very  reason  grammatically  correct.”  Grattan  and  Gurrey 

in  Our  Living  Language.  1925,  concurred,  "If  any  community 

habitually  uses  certain  forms  of  speech,  these  forms  are 

part  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  of  that  community.” 

The  change  in  attitude  toward  what  constitutes 

correctness  is  lauded  by  Hatfield  in  a  discussion  of 

advances  in  English  language  teaching.  He  says: 

The  usage  'rules'  set  up  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  theorists  ignorant  of  the  development 
and  actual  current  usages  of  the  language  they 
spoke  have  been  replaced  with  objective  study 
of  the  language  used  by  literate  per  sons. . .today 
(217:  92) 

The  eighteenth- century  grammarians  set  up  their 
rules  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the 
language,  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by  the  usage  ad¬ 
vocates  today.  In  the  words  of  Hall,  "When  languages 
change,  they  do  not  'decay'  or  become' corrupted’ ;  a 
later  stage  ...  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
earlier  stage.”  (24:  6)  Marckwardt  and  Walcott  state 
the  following: 

Grammar  is  seen  to  be  not  something  final  and 
static  but  merely  the  organized  description  or 
codification  of  the  actual  speech  habits  of 
educated  men.  If  these  habits  change,  grammar 
itself  changes,  and  textbooks  must  follow  suit. 

(44:  133) 

Pamela  Gradon  has  the  following  advice  for  teachers: 

The  first  requisite. . .is  that  we  should  bring  up 
to  date  the  content  of  our  grammar  teaching... 

The  business  of  all  those  who  value  the  English 
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language  is  clearly  to  learn  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  English  language  as  it  is  spoken."  (17:  70) 

Marckwardt  and  Walcott  have  outlined  the  experiment 

carried  out  by  S.A.  Leonard  to  determine  what  language 

is  actually  used  by  responsible  Americans  as  follows: 

A  list  of  230  expressions  'of  whose  standing  there 
might  be  some  question'  was  submitted  to  a  group 
of  229  judges,  composed  of  thirty  linguistic 
specialists,  an  equal  number  of  editors,  twenty- 
two  authors,  nineteen  business  men,  and  about  130 
teachers  of  English  and  of  speech.  The  judges  were 
asked  to  place  the  various  expressions  into  one 
of  the  following  three  categories,  according  to 
their  observation  of  what  usage  is  rather  than 
their  opinion  of  what  usage  ought  to  be...  (4-4-:  3) 

The  categories  used  by  Leonard  were:  formally  correct 

English;  fully  acceptable  English;  and  popular,  or 

illiterate,  speech.  He  then  listed  the  items  according 

to  the  following  grouping  as  described  by  Marckwardt 

and  Walcott : 

Those  items  which  the  judges  generally  agreed  upon 
as  being  either  literary  or  cultivated  colloquial 
English  were  labeled  established.  Those  items  which 
were  generally  agreed  upon  as  being  uncultivated  or 
popular  English  were  labelled  illiterate.  Finally 
the  expressions  about  which  there  was  marked  dis¬ 
agreement  were  n  i  in  a  middle  group  and  labeled 


Noting  that  Leonard's  study  was  a  survey  of  opinion 
about  usage  rather  than  the  facts  of  usage,  Marckwardt 
and  Walcott  (4-4-)  undertook  to  compare  Leonard's  findings 
with  the  recorded  facts  of  usage  .  They  compared 
Leonard's  results  with  the  statements  about  each  of  the 
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230  expressions  in  certain  authoritative  references, 
notably  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary.  On  the  basis  of  this  comparison,  they  placed 
each  item  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  categories: 
Literary  English;  American  Literary  English;  Colloquial 
English;  American  Colloquial  English;  Dialect;  and  Archaic. 

Charles  C.  Fries  examined  a  number  of  letters  from 
the  files  of  the  United  States  Government  written  by 
people  in  various  strata  of  society.  (18)  The  writers 
of  these  letters  were  classified  into  three  groups  on 
the  following  bases:  a  record  of  their  schooling;  general 
information  concerning  the  family  circumstances  and  certain 
definite,  formal,  non-linguistic  matters  in  their  letters. 

The  language  used  by  Group  I  was  labeled  'standard' 

English,  and  that  used  by  Group  III  was  labeled  'vulgar' 
English.  Am  rig  the  conclusions  that  Fries  drew  from  his 
study  was  this : 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  two  groups  lay  in  the  fact  that  Vulgar 
English  seems  essentially  poverty-stricken.  It 
uses  less  of  the  resources  of  the  language,  and 
a  few  forms  are  used  very  frequently.  (18:  288) 

Fries  believes  that  a  primary  attack  in  the  English 

language  program  should  aim  at  improving  the  students' 

knowledge  of,  and  skill  in  using,  the  resources  of  the 

language.  In  other  words,  usage  should  be  taught. 

These  three  studies  -  by  Leonard,  Marckwarbt 
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and  Walcott,  and  Fries  -  are  the  basic  studies  of  usage. 

The  'usa^e-ists'  reject  the  idea  that  any  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  language  is  correct  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

They  recognize  and  record  all  varieties  and  levels  of  usage. 

19 

Five  levels  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Martin  Joos.  Level 
one  is  the  informal  idiomatic  speech  used  among  family  and 
close  friends  where  all  facts  are  already  shared.  This 
level  the  child  has  nearly  complete  and  pat  for  his  range 
of  interests  by  the  time  he  comes  to  school,  and  we  make  a 
mistake  if  we  try  to  correct  his  language  on  this  level. 
Level  two  is  the  casual  idiomatic  and  informal  speech 
where  non- intimates  are  in  the  situation  but  where  under¬ 
standing  is  assumed  by  the  speaker  to  be  automatic  because 
of  mutual  understanding  of  the  facts.  It  is  begun  to  be 
formed  by  the  child  in  about  grade  three  of  four.  Level 
three  -  the  colloquial  level  -  comes  into  play  when  the 
speaker  assumes  that  the  listener  shares  his  language  but 
not  necessarily  his  previously  experienced  facts.  Learning 
of  this  level  begins  when  the  pupil  is  in  about  grade  seven 
or  eight.  Level  four  -  a  more  formal  level  -  occurs  where 


19 

This  information  was  obtained  in  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Joos  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  1959* 
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ten  or  more  people  who  do  not  share  the  speaker's  past 
experiences  are  present.  Intonation  is  used  by  the  speak¬ 
er  but  there  is  no  'phatic  communion'  such  as  interruption, 
questioning  of  unclear  points  and  such.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  higher  levels  of  high  school.  Level  five,  which 
marks  the  college  graduate,  is  minus  intonation  and 
phatic  communion.  The  best  speaker  is  not  necessarily 
the  person  who  uses  only  level  five  but  the  speaker  who 
has  command  of  the  largest  number  of  levels. 

Other  usage  experts  have  classified  language  usage 
into  the  following  levels:  non-standard,  colloouial, 
informal  spoken  and  written,  formal  spoken  and  written 
and  literary.  They  advocate  that  the  informal  written  and 
the  formal  spoken  and  written  languages  be  taught  in  high 
school  since  these  are  the  levels  that  the  student  may 
not  learn  by  himself  and  that  will  be  of  use  to  him 
in  the  adult  world  of  successful  people.  Porter  Perrin 
calls  it  the  language  "used  by  educated  people  in 
carrying  out  their  affairs."  (56:  iii)  They  advocate 
the  teaching  of  the  informal  and  formal  levels  of  language, 
not  because  they  are  the  'best'  but  because  they  will 
be  of  most  use  to  the  educated  people  teachers  hope 
their  pupils  will  become.  One  wears  a  party  dress  to 
a  party  and  overalls  to  clean  out  the  barn.  This 
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does  not  make  a  party  dress  ’better'  than  overalls  ; 
each  is  appropriate  to  certain  situations. 

The  standard  of  usage  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
educated  people  is  not  a  matter  of  rules  and  prescriptions 
but  is,  as  Pooley  calls  it,  Ma  gentleman's  agreement, 
exactly  parallel  with  the  observance  of  standards  in  other 
types  of  human  behavior."  (138:  178)  Hatfield  writes  that, 
"The  service  that  correct  English  usage  can  render  is 
that  of  making  one's  speech  and  writing  more  intelligible, 
more  forceful,  and  more  acceptable."  (25:  2^3)  In  short, 
'good  language'  to  the  usage  advocate  is  not  that  which 
is  correct  according  to  the  rules  but  that  which  promotes 
successful  communication.  For  example,  see  Pooley' s 
definition  of  good  language  stated  on  page  12  above. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  usage  has  not  been  univer¬ 
sally  accepted,  it  has  been  adopted  both  by  many  educators 
of  the  writing-approach  faction  and  by  many  functionalists 
as  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  content  of  the  English  program. 
Macrorie  enthusiastically  reports: 

There  are  many  (English  teachers)  alive  who 
are  teaching  actual  American-English  as  Professors 
Fries,  Perrin,  Pooley,  and  Marckwardt  have 
pointed  it  out.  They  plant  in  uninhibited, 
examining  attitude  in  their  students  who  suddenly 
find  language  alive  and  wiggling."  (119:  3&1+) 

Pooley,  himseif,  is  less  optimistic.  He  mourns: 

This  shift  in  attitudes  toward  usage  has 
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naturally  influenced  in  some  degree  the  teaching 
of  English  grammar,  but  only  super f icialiy. . .the 
grammar  taught  in  the  schools  today  is  essentially 
the  grammar  taught  in  the  schools  one  hundred  years 
ago.  (250:  56) 

Thao  Pooley's  pessimism  may  be  well  founded  is  one 
implication  of  a  study  done  by  Womack.  (177)  He 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  a  random  sample  of  members  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  asking  them 
to  rate  fifty  selected  debatable  items  of  usage  culled 
from  various  sources.  Being  members  of  N.C.T.S.,  the 
teachers  could  be  pre summed  to  have  at  least  come  into 
contact  with  the  idea  of  usage.  The  teachers  were  asked 
to  rate  each  i.em  with  regard  to  its  acceptability 
in  formal  or  informal  speech  and  formal  or  informal 
writing.  They  were  asked  what  the  teachers’  attitude  should 
be  when  these  items  occurred  in  the  language  of  students. 
Womack  found  by  comparing  the  teachers’  views  with  the 
published  information  that,  "the  majority  of  the  teachers 
still  reject  most  usages  that  published  information  tends 
to  support  as  acceptable.”  (177-  188)  He  says  in  con¬ 
clusion,  "One  thing  seems  clear:  the  usage  battle  has 
not  been  won,  though  progress  has  been  made."  (p.190) 

Another  approach  was  adopted  by  Malmstrom,  who 
compared  the  usage  statements  in  312  English  language 
arts  textbooks  published  between  19*+0  and  1955  with 
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facts  of  usage  obtained  from  the  Linquistic  Atlas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  found  that  the  textbooks 
diverged  widely  in  their  pronouncements  regarding  certain 
items  of  usage.  He  found,  further,  that  there  was  greater 
agreement  between  the  Atlas  and  the  textbooks  on  usages 
that  agree  with  the  received  standard  and  greater  dis¬ 
agreement  on  usages  for  which  the  Atlas  shows  divided 
usage,  or  educational? regional,  or  temporal  variants. 

(123:  193)  This  finding  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
textbooks  reflect  the  regional  and  sociological 
differences  in  usage  noted  in  the  Atlas.  Malstrom  tells 
teachers  that: 

Our  function  is  not  to  make  him  (the  student) 
ashamed  of  the  dialect  he  has  learned  from  his 
parents  and  his  friends,  but  to  add  to  it  the 
standard  dialect  in  order  to  increase  his 
social  and  intellectual  mobility,  (p.  193) 

This  discussion  of  the  usage  approach  can  by  con¬ 
veniently  summarized  in  the  words  of  Professor  Pooley: 

(1)  The  correct  usage  of  contemporary  English 
cannot  be  determined  by  appeals  to  logic,  etymology, 
or  the  traditions  of  former  days.  It  cannot  be 
determined  by  rules  of  'right*  and  'wrong'.  It 
must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  communication 
in  every  situation  in  which  language  is  used.  (2) 
Since  correctness  is  a  relative  matter,  derived 
from  the  needs  of  communication,  the  teaching  of 
correct  English  requires  the  development  of 
sensitivity  to  the  factors  influencing  communica¬ 
tion:  meaning,  intention,  and  tone.  Attention 
to  these  factors  develops  the  art  of  appropriateness 
in  language  which  is  the  foundation  of  correct  usage. 
(3)  The  teaching  of  correctness  in  school  and  college 
courses  must  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  laying  down 
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of  negative  rules  to  the  development  of  positive 
insights.  (60:  30) 

Pooley  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  worthwhile  activity 
for  the  class  is  to  study  the  speech  of  the  cornmunity 
where  they  live. 

Semantics 

Semantics  is  the  science  of  meaning.  The  semantics 
approach  has  at  least  two  similarities  to  the  usage 
approach.  First,  it  rejects  the  traditional  grammar 
approach  of  rules  and  proscriptions  and  analysis.  It 
deals,  instead,  with  insights  into  the  ways  words  used  in 
different  contexts  acquire  different  shades  of  meaning. 
Second,  semantics  has  been  accepted  by  many  English 
teachers  -  both  writing-approach  advocates  and  function¬ 
alists  -  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  knowledge  which  they  seek 
to  impart  to  their  students.  Two  writers  stand  out  as 
authorities  in  the  science  of  semantics.  Both  Stuart 
Chase  (9)  and  S.I.  Hayakawa  (26)  have  shown  that  words 
can  be  used  to  reveal  fine  shades  of  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  words  can  be  used  by  unscrupulous  people 
to  hide  meaning.  An  understanding  of  the  ways  words 
work  should  enable  students  to  use  language  for  more 
effective  communication. 
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D.  Structural  and  Generative  Grammars 

While  structural  grammar  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 

•new’  grammar,  this  term  is  only  relative.  Fries  states: 

With  Erasmus  Hask's  paper  (1819)  and  with  Grimm's 
Germanic  Grammar  (1821),  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
techniques  in  Indo-European  comparative  study  made 
the  first  great  advance  in  language  study  from  the 
time  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  (204- :  32) 

Meanwhile,  McMillan  accords  the  distinction  of  being 

the  first  in  linguistic  science  to  Herman  Paul  who 

published  his  Prinzipien  der  Sprachgeschichte  in  1380. 

Linguistics  has  also  been  called  'scientific  grammar' 

in-as-much  as  its  students  approach  grammar  from  a 

scientific  point  of  view.  This  view  is  expounded  by 

Levin  in  this  statement: 

structuralists  -  unlike  traditionalists  -  are 
interested  in  making  only...  'valnerable'  state¬ 
ments  about  grammar .. .This  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
structural  statements  are  made  only  about  observable, 
formal  features  of  language.  Traditional  grammar 
does  not  so  restrict  itself.  (233:  260) 

Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  languages, 

of  which  one  part  is  structural  linguistics.  Muinzer 

identifies  three  specialties  in  linguistic  study: 

descriptive;  comparative;  and  historical.  He  goes  on 

to  describe  the  latter  as  follows: 

The  historical  linguist  has  his  curiosity  directed 
not  at  what  a  language  is  at  a  given  time,  but  rather 
at  what  made  it  what  it  is... For  him  the  key  word 
in  the  vocabulary  of  language  study  is  a  simple 
French  loanword:  Ghana e  (244:  5) 
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Muinzer  believes  that  historical  linguistics  should  have 
an  important  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Comparative  linguistics  is  concerned  with  comparing 
different  languages  to  find  likenesses  and  differences 
between  languages  and  to  trace  the  development  of  one 
language  from  another. 

Descriptive  linguistics  attempts  to  determine  and  to 
classify  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  given  language 
at  a  given  time.  A  part  of  descriptive  linguistics  - 
often  called  structural  linguistics  -  is  concerned  with 
the  interlocking  system  of  contrastive  patterns  in  a 
language  which  signal  grammatical  meaning.  These  are 
patterns  of  sound,  patterns  of  word  forms,  and  patterns 
of  word  order.  Structural  linguistics  is  composed  of  two 
major  branches:  phonology,  concerned  with  the  sounds  of  a 
languages;  and  grammar.  This  relationship  is  described 
by  Francis  thus: 

(The  linguist)  begins  by  breaking  up  the  flow 
of  speech  into  minimum  sound-units,  or  phones, 
which  he  then  groups  into  families  called 
phonemes,  the  minimum  significant  sound-units. 

Most  languages  have  from  twenty  to  sixty  of  these. 
American  English  has  forty-one:  nine  vowels,  twenty- 
four  consonants,  four  degrees  of  stress,  and  four 
levels  of  pitch.  (Some  writers  add  juncture  as  a 
forty-second).  These  group  themselves  into  minimum 
meaningful  units,  called  morphemes.  These  fall  into 
two  groups:  free  morphemes ...  and  bound  morphemes... 
Our  analysis  has  now  brought  the  linguist  to  the 
point  where  he  has  some  notion  of  the  word- stock 
(lexicon)  of  his  language.  He  must  then  go  into  the 
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question  of  how  the  morphemes  are  grouped  into  meaning¬ 
ful  utterances,  which  is  the  field  of  grammar  proper. 
(205:  306) 

One  of  the  strongest  criticisms  that  the  structural 
grammarians  have  leveled  at  traditional  grammar  is  that 
the  method  of  using  meaning  to  analyse  structure  is  un¬ 
sound.  Fries  says: 

It  is  this .. .starting  with  the  total  meaning,  and  the 
using  of  this  meaning  as  the  bn  sis  for  the  analysis  - 

an  analysis  that  makes  no  advance  beyond  the  ascribing 
of  certain  technical  terms  to  parts  of  the  meaning 
alread  known  -  ...that  modern  linguistic  -  science 
discards  as  belonging  to  a  pre-scientif ic  era.  (19:  55) 

Thus,  one  of  the  distinctive  ways  in  which  structural  grammar 

differs  from  traditional  grammar  is  in  the  basis  of  its 

20 

analysis.  This  is  described  by  Newsome  as  follows: 

Since  parts  of  speech  are  arbitrary  classifications 
in  any  grammar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  individual 
linguists  select  slightly  different  criteria  in  de¬ 
termining  these  form  classes.  It  is  possible  to 
classify  parts  of  speech  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
inflectional  endings,  as  Trager  and  Smith  and  Sledd 
do,  or  on  the  basis  of  syntactic  functions,  as  Long 
suggests  in  the  February,  I960,  issue  of  College 
English.  Or  the  criteria  may  include  both  form  and 
word  order  -  a  method  employed  by  Fries,  Roberts, 
Francis,  and  Lloyd  and  Warfel  ...  But  despite  differ¬ 
ences,  these  systems  of  classification  have  one  import 
-ant  characteristic  in  common:  they  all  work  induct¬ 
ively  and  arrive  at  operational  definitions  which 
can  be  verified;  they  do  not  work  deductively  from 
semantic  or  functional  definitions. 
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Information  for  the  following  paragraphs  was  taken 
chiefly  from  the  following:  Newsome  (53)*?  Roberts  (63); 
and  Da shwood- Jones  (13) 


) 
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In  a  classification  of  words  based  upon  both  form  and 
word  order,  five  signals  function:  inflections  and 
derivational  suffixes (specific  formal  characteristics  of 
the  words  themselves);  word  order;  structure  words,  or 
function  words,  which  accompany  the  words;  and, 
occasionally,  stress.  (53s  *+) 

For  example,  all  the  grammatical  information  a  bout 
the  parts  of  the  following  sentence  may  be  ascertained, 
even  though  we  do  not  know  its  lexical  meaning: 

'A  Slithy  tove  gimbled  the  most  rnirnsy  borograves  suavely1. 
Structuralists  agree  that  there  are  a  limited  number 
of  basic  sentence  patterns  and  many  variations  of  these 
patterns,  although  they  disagree  as  to  the  number  of  basic 
patterns.  While  the  relationship  is  not  an  exact  one, 
intonation  and  stress  often  signal  the  type  of  punctuation 
required  and  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  a 
sentence . 

Exercises  in  structural  grammar  tend  to  be  synthetic, 
rather  than  analytic.  Once  the  student  has  learned  the 
basic  sentence  structures  and  the  variations  of  these 
he  can  use  his  knowledge  to  construct  a  variety  of  sent¬ 
ence  of  his  own  according  to  these  patterns,  or  he  can 
combine  a  number  of  short  sentences  into  a  more  mature 
construction  of  a  certain  pattern.  The  purpose  of  such 
exercises  is  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  varied 
resources  of  the  language.  Roberts  suggests  that  pupils 
should  combine  work  in  structural  grammar  with  practice 
in  writing.  He  says  in  the  Guide  to  Patterns  of  English: 
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We  all  know  that  improvement  in  writing  comes 
primarily  from  practice  in  writing.  A  book  of 
this  sort  is  intended  to  hasten  the  achievement 
of  mastery  of  written  English,  but  it  cannot  lead 
to  that  achievement  unless  the  student  is  steadily 
engaged  in  practice.  (63:  13) 

Several  investigators  have  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  a  structural  type  of  grammar  with  that  of  formal grammar 
in  improving  language  competence.  Suggs  used  Roberts’ 
Patterns  of  English,  which  is  a  high  school  text,  while 
Schoen  used  Dashwood- Jones'  Patterns  for  Writing,  which 
is  based  partly  on  Roberts'  text  and  is  intended  for  the 
junior  high  school.  While  some  of  the  more  theoretical 
structural  linguists  might  object  that  Roberts'  work 
is  not  typical  of  structural  linguistics,  and  while  the 
present  investigator  believes  that  much  of  Dashwood- Jones' 
work  is  traditional,  rather  than  structural,  grammar; 
these  studies  are  controlled  experiments  at  the  high 
school  level.  This  area  has  not  yet  been  extensively 
investigated. 

Suggs  (165) matched  two  groups  of  grade  eleven 
students  at  Avon  Park,  Florida,  during  the  year  1959  - 
60  using  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  as  well 
as  their  performance  in  grade  ten  as  her  basis  ofgroup- 
ing.  _he  experimental  group  used  Roberts'  Patterns  of 
English  (63)  while  the  control  group  were  taught  trad¬ 


itional  grammar.  Pretesting  and  post-testing  were  done 
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with  the  Cooperative  English  Test  -  Effectiveness  of 
Expression  and  the  Cooperative  Sequential  Tests  of 
Ecucaoional  Progress  -  Writing .  Also,  a  comprehensive 
test  of  each  type  of  grammar  was  made  and  administered 
to  each  group  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  On  the 
grammar  test,  Group  A  (the  experimental  group)  averaged 
79*5%  and  Group  B  (the  control  group)  averaged  4-8.5%* 
However,  these  tests  -  since  they  were  based  on  two 
different  co. cepts  of  grammar  -  may  not  have  been 
comparable. 

On  the  Effectiveness  of  Expression  Test.  Group  A 
increased  its  mean  score  from  4-7.8  on  the  pretest  to 
53.24-  on  the  post-test,  an  improvement  of  5* 4-4-. 

Group  B  improved  its  mean  score  by  3*84-,  from  4-5*38  to 
53*24-.  Suggs  says,  "Group  B's  improvement  was  only 
70.5$  of  that  of  Group  A."  (p.177)  Ho  steps  were  appar¬ 
ently  taken  to  determine  whether  this  represents  a 
significant  difference  in  means. 

On  the  writing  test,  the  hypothesis^,  that  the 
study  does  not  indicate  a  significant  difference  between 
the  two  groups,"  was  tested.  Testing  the  standard  error 
of  the  differences  between  means,  Suggs  found  a  critical 
ratio  of  2.66  -  sufficient  to  reject  the  hypothesis  at 
the  .01  level  of  confidence.  Suggs  concludes: 
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From  the  results  obtained  in  this  study  it  seems 
quite  safe  to  conclude  that . . .instruction  in  the 
English  language  according  to  the  principles  of 
linguistic  science  is  superior  to  traditional 
grammar  in  its  practical  application  to  writing. 
(16?:  178) 

Suggs'  results  seem  to  favor  structural  grammar 
over  traditional  grammar.  However,  there  are  some 
reservations  to  be  made  about  this  experiment.  Suggs 
evidently  did  all  the  teaching  and  testing  herself  and 
she  was,  apparently,  a  'convert'  to  structural  grammar. 
Perhaps  some  of  her  attitude  is  reflected  in  her  results. 
Also,  she  bases  her  main  conclusion  on  a  11  difference  of 
ten  points  in  the  average  converted  scores"  of  the 
two  groups  on  the  final  testing  on  the  Step-Wr itina  Test. 
Since  the  groups  were  not  initially  matched  on  the  bases 
of  scores  on  this  test,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
represents  a  significantly  greater  improvement  in  writing 
ability  for  Group  A  over  Group  B. 

In  Dawson  City,  British  Columbia,  Waiter  Schoen 
compared  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  grammars  in 
grade  eight.  (296)/3_96l/  Twenty  pairs  of  students  in  two 
classes  we re  compared  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age,  I.Q.,  the 
English  score  on  the  Stanford.  Achievement  Test,  and  a 
special  pretest.  The  experimental  group  was  taught  from 
D.  Dashwood- Jones ' ,  Patterns  for  Writing  (13)  and  from 
Roberts' ,  Patterns  of  English.  (63)  The  control  group 
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used  Davis1,  Using  Our  Language  -  the  regular  language  text. 
Parallel  lessons  were  constructed  so  that  topics  were  dealt 
with  simultaneously  and  over  the  same  period  of  time.  Pre¬ 
testing  and  post-testing  were  each  done  on  the  basis  of 
two  paragraphs  of  ten  sentences  which  were  analysed  gramm¬ 
atically  and  qualitatively  by  the  investigator. 

Schoen  notes  the  following  results: 

The  control  group  reduced  its  simple  sentences  by 
8%  and  increased  its  number  of  complex  sentences 
oy  16$,  while  the  experimental  group  reduced  the 
simple  sentences  by  18%  and  increased  the  number 
of  complex  sentences  by  56%.  The  use  of  subordinate 
clauses  shows  an  increase. .. (for )  the  control  group 
of  20.5%  and  for  the  experimental  group  the  increase 
is  31.5%.  The  experimental  group  showed  a  31%  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  sentence  errors  compared  to 
only  16%  for  the  control  group. 

(The  qualitative  analysis)  shows  practically  no 
difference  in  quality  of  sentences  between  the 
pretest  and  the  terminal  test  for  the  control 
group... The  improvement  for  the  experimental 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considerable  and 
cannot  be  so  readily  dismissed.  (296:  14-16) 

He  concludes: 

The  evidence  as  revealed  on  the  basis  of  this 
experiment  seems  to  place  the  superiority  of 
instruction  definitely  on  the  side  of  descriptive 
linguistics  over  traditional  grammar,  (p.  16) 

Schoen* s  results  seem  to  be  favorable  to  structural 

grammar  as  compared  with  traditional  grammar.  Some  points 

should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  study,  however, 

Schoen  admits  that  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
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paragraphs  was  t  some  extent  subjective  and  that,  due  to 
some  outside  factors,  the  study  had  to  be  hurriedly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  length  of  the  teaching  period  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  apparently  about  two  months.  In  view  of  the 
brevity  the  considerable  gains  made  by  even  the  tradition¬ 
ally  taught  group  is  rather  surprising  -  especially  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  findings  of  Gray  reported  on 
page  *+7  of  the  present  study.  Further,  the  Dashwood- 
Jo  :.es  text  is,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  rather 
traditional  in  part  of  its  approach.  As  one  example  the 
following  may  be  cited: 

MEMORIZE 

lo  The  verb  lie  has  the  forms  lie,  lies,  lay,  lain. 
lying  and  is  used  only  in  Pattern  1  sentences. 

2.  The  verb  la£  has  the  forms  lay,  lavs,  laid. lain, 
(with  auxilliary),  laving  and  is  used  only  in 
Pattern  2  sentences .  (13 :  Book  I,  p.  115) 

Further,  since  the  two  groups  were  taught  by  the  same 

teacher  using  two  different  approaches  and  since  one  of 

these  approaches  was  new  to  the  teacher,  we  do  not  know 

that  the  two  groups  received  equivilent  instruction.  With 

these  reservations,  one  might  agree  that  the  two  experiments 

taken  together  indicate  interesting  possibilities  for  the 

structural  methods. 

Falk  S.  Johnson  reports  a  study  carried  out  by 
six  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
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Division  University  of  Illinois  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  (290)/1959/  Each  teacher  taught,  in  all,  eight 
sections  of  remedial  students  and  three  sections  of 
‘regular’  students  in  Freshman  Composition  using  tradional 
methods  and  a  like  number  of  sections  using  structural 
methods.  The  traditionalist  sections  used  the  Macmillan 
Handbook  of  English  for  two  semesters  and  the  Ear brace 
College  Handbook  for  one.  Structural  sections  used 
Lloyd  and  Warfel's  American  English  in  Its  Cultural  Setting 
for  all  three  semesters.  Whether  a  student  landed  in  a 
traditional  or  a  structural  section  was  entirely  a  matter 
of  choice  (?).  As  an  example  of  structural  teaching  the 
following  description  of  structural  teaching  of  punctuation 
is  given: 

Its  underlying  assumption  is  that  certain  crucial 
marks  of  punctuation  in  the  written  form  of  the 
language  are  signals  for  certain  patterns  of 
intonation  in  the  spoken  form.  The  structural 
students  were  therefore  told  to  read  aloud  what 
they  had  written,  to  notice  the  intonation  in 
their  oral  version,  and  then  to  punctuate  their 
written  version  accordingly.  In  general  -  but 
there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  -  they  were 
told  to  use  a  question  mark  ith  rising  juncture, 
a  period  with  falling  juncture,  and  a  comma  with 
level  juncture.  (290:  3) 

The  following  results  are  noted:  (1)  On  the  Differ¬ 
ential  Aptitude  Tests  in  which  the  s  tu dents  are  required 
to  recognize  several  different  kinds  of  errors  in  fifty 
different  sentences,  the  two  groups  showed  no  significant 
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difference;  (2)  On  an  objective  test  used  by  the  University 
as  a  placement  test  and  containing  one  hundred  multiple- 
choice  items  concerned  with  vocabulary,  spelling,  case, 
punctuation,  agreement,  and  general  effectiveness  in  writ¬ 
ing  all  dealt  with  in  actual  sentences  rather  than  in 
theory,  no  significant  difference  between  groups  was 
found;  and  (3)  In  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  last  themes 
of  students  in  each  semester  done  by  five  independent 
teachers,  the  conclusion  was  that  both  groups  had  made 
moderate  improvement  but  that  neither  group  was  superior 
to  the  other  in  this  respect.  Johnson  makes  the  following 
conclusion: 

The  conclusion  certainly  does  not  indicate  that 
a  revolution  should  occur1  within  the  teaching 
prof ession. . .Instead,  the  conclusion  s eems  to 
indicate  that  teachers  may  remain  whatever  they 
happen  to  be  at  the  moment,  either  traditionalists 
or  structuralists.  For  the  present,  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  safely  drawn  from  this 
experiment  is  that  the  traditional  and  structural 
approaches  are  equally  efficient.  (290:  7) 

The  above  three  experiments  do  not  prove  the  case 

either  for  or  against  structural  grammar.  What  they  do 

show  is  the  need  for  objective,  controlled  experiments 

with  the  new  grammar. 

Several  teachers  report  using  a  structural  type 
of  approach  in  their  classrooms.  Schuster  reports 
some  'action  research'  which  showed  that  the  structural 
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method  was  superior  in  teaching  parts  of  speech  and  in 
improving  attitudes  toward  grammar.  (l1+9)/196l/  He  admits, 
however,  that  in  teaching  the  structural  method  from 
Roberts'  text,  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  material. 

Bateman  did  an  uncontrolled  experiment  with  a  group  of 
eighth-graders  at  Ohio  University  and  found  that,  "The 
writing .. .ref lected  a  great  complexity  of  language  struct¬ 
ure."  (73:  459)  Carol  relates  the  experience  of  a  student 
teacher  who  took  over  a  class  of  high  school  seniors  whose 
former  teacher  had  despaired  of  teaching  them  grammar.  The 
student  teacher  used  a  sentence-building  structural 
approach,  and  she  claimed  that  the  students  improved 
immeasurably  in  their  written  work  and  now  enjoyed  and 
understood  grammatical  principles.  (2:  325) 

Geist  suggests  ways  of  adding  structural  characteristics 
to  McKee  and  McGowan's  Improving  Yeur  Language  which  he 
believes  will  help  to  clarify  some  grammatical  concepts. 

(209)  Hunt  claims  success  for  his  approach  which  applies 
structural  patterns  to  common  faults  of  sentenc  structure 
in  student  writing.  (100)  Gates(208)  and  Senatore  (152) 
report  using  grammar  of  the  S  V  0:  s  v  o;  123  type  about 
which  they  are  enthusiastic. 

The  teachers  who  report  using  a  structural  type  of 
grammar  seem  to  agree  that  the  new  grammar  is  both 
teachable  and  interesting.  That  a  knowledge  of  the 


13*+ 

new  grammar  will  automatically  transfer  to  its  use  in 
improvi  g  the  students’  use  of  language  is  not  proved.  It 
seems  likely  that  teachers  will  need  continuously  to  relate 
their  teaching  of  the  new  grammar  to  the  actual  use  of  lang¬ 
uage  in  writing  and  speaking.  If  learning  the  new  grammar  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  master  of  learning  a  new  set  of  prescriptions.  c£ 
memorizing  a  new  list  of  definitions,  of  constructing  sentences 
by  formula  according  to  the  directions  of  the  teacher,  then  it 
seems  doubtful  that  the  new  grammar  will  be  much  more  effective 
than  the  old. 

but,  if  the  new  grammar  promises  a  new  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  language  and  if  it  can  be  taught  functionally  as 
an  aid  to  clear  language  activity,  then  teachers  will  accept 
it  eagerly.  In  the  meantime,  teachers  should  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  new  grammar,  should  study  the  experimental 
findings  about  it,  and  should  experiment  with  it  themselves 
under  objective,  controlled  conditions. 

Generative,  or  transformational.,  grammar 

A  recent  development  in  the  field  of  structural  synthesis 

is  generative,  or  transformational,  grammar  propounded 

by  Noam  Chomsky  in  his,  Syntactic  Structures.  Chomsky 

defines  grammar  as  follows: 

(A  grammar)  is  simply  a  description  of  certain 
utterances,  namely  those  which  it  generates. 
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A  grammar  of  the  language  L  is  essentially  a  theory  of 

L  (10:  1+8) 

The  basic  concept  of  Chomsky's  grammar  is  the  'kernel' 
sentence +a  simple,  active,  declarative  sentence  made  up  of 
a  noun  phrase  plus  a  verb  phrase.  "The  boy  hits  the  dog", 
is  a  kernel  sentence.  From  the  kernel  sentence  are  gener¬ 
ated  all  other  sentences  by  means  of  transformations.  A 
transformation  is  a  rule  or  formula  that  introduces  a  new 
element  into  a  kernel  sentence,  or  both.  For  example,  by 
one  transformation  the  adjective  'little'  can  be  added  to 
the  sample  sentence  in  only  two  places  -  before  'boy'  or 
before  'dog'  -  to  produce  the  sentences  "The  little  boy 
hit  the  dog"  or  "The  boy  hits  the  little  dog"  or  "The 
little  boy  hits  the  little  dog."  By  another  transformation 
the  sentence  can  be  made  passive.  "The  dog  is  hit  by  the 
boy".  The  only  'ungrammatical'  sentences  in  the  language 
are  those  that  cannot  be  gene  ated  by  the  rules.  "The  boy 
little  hits  dog  the,"  is  ungrammatical  because  no  sequence 
of  transformations  will  produce  it. 

Owen  Thomas  gives  a  description  of  the  system  which 

while  necessarily  incomplete,  will  give  the  reader  some 

21 

idea  of  the  nature  of  the  system.  (163)  He  also 

21 

See  the  English  Journal,  52  (May,1963)  for  several  articles 
concerning  generative  grammar. 
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describes  a  course  he  taught  in  Indiana  State  University 
in  1961  to  a  group  of  thirty  students  using  Chomsky's 
book  as  a  text.  During  the  first  half  of  the  course, 
the  students  compared  structural  and  traditional  grammars 
and  found  both  to  be  inconsistent .  Turning  to  the  generative 
grammar,  they  worked  with  it  during  the  balance  of  the 
course.  Thomas  reports: 

Within  one  week,  they  were  agreed  that  this  theory 
provided  the  necessary  simplification  of  structural 
grammar .. .and  that  the  resultant  grammar  could  be 
adapted  readily  to  the  needs  of  secondary  school 
students.  (163:  97) 

Of  this  present  writer  is  somewhat  skeptical.  He 
believes  that  the  content  of  Syntactic  Structures  is  too 
abstract  and  difficult  to  be  'readily  adapted'  to  the 
needs  of  high  school  pupils.  If  it  were  simplified  and 
adapted  for  high  school  work,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  contribution  it  might  make  to  the  improvement  of 
English  language  competence. 

That  generative  grammar  is  highly  complex  is  agreed 
by  Sledd  who  says  in  his  review  of  Paul  Roberts'  high 
school  text,  English  Sentences  (62),  which  is  based  partly 
on  Chomsky's  theories: 

Generative  grammar  of  English  are  still  fragmentary, 
still  subject  to  rapid  revision.  Their  relations  to 
Grammars  of  other  kinds  are  still  disputed. .. (26l:  16) 

One  should  not  forget  that  the  'whole  grammar'  of 
which  Roberts  speaks  has  not  yet  been  written.  Its 
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first  component  alone,  the  phrase  structure  rules, 
will  eventually  be  much  bigger  than  Roberts 1  entir 
bo^k.  (p.21) 


CHAPTER  V.  CONCLUSIONS  AI\D  IMPLICATIONS 


A.  Conclusions . 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  present  survey  of  liter atur 
concerning  the  place  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of  English 
language  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  has  not 
been  an  exhaustive  one.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that 
an  exhaustive  survey  could  be  made  since  the  material 
is  extremely  voluminous  and  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
However,  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  study, 
some  conclusions  might  be  drawn. 

1.  While  the  psychology  and  philosophy  on  which  traditional 
grammar  was  based  have  ceased  to  be  considered  valid, 
the  grammar  itself  is  still  taught. 

2.  The  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  schools  has  had  a  long 
history  and  to  some  extent  a  faith  in  formal  grammar 

is  instilled  in  the  pupils  along  with  the  grammar  itself. 

3.  Formal  grammar  has  been  attacked  by  a  variety  of 
opponents  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

*+.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  formal 
grammar  as  traditionally  taught  has  failed  to  bring 
about  the  expected  improvement  in  s tudent  language 
competence.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
grammar  might  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  it 
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would  improve  students'  language. 

*+.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
rely  on  maturation  alone  or  on  writing  practice  alone 
to  improve  student  writing.  Some  definite,  planned 
attack  is  needed  to  insure  improvement  in  language  com¬ 
petence. 

5.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  English  grammar  is  necessary 
for  learning  foreign  languages.  The  English  grammar 
that  teachers  of  foreign  languages  feel  is  needed  by 
their  students  should  be  taught  by  these  teachers 

to  their  own  classes. 

6.  Co lie  ges  and  universities  have  ceased  to  be  greatly 
concerned  whether  entering  students  know  a  great  deal 
of  formal  grammar,.  They  are  more  interested  that 
these  students  be  able  to  write  well-organized,  inter¬ 
esting  prose. 

7.  The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  does  not  indicate 
either  in  their  examinations  nor  in  their  courses  of 
study  and  textbooks  that  an  extensive  course  in  formal 
grammar  is  required.  They  tend  to  require  a  knowledge 
of  current  usage  together  with  functional  grammar 
taught  in  conduction  with  actual  writing  practice. 

8.  A  continuous  study  of  the  language  as  it  is  actually 
used  by  reputable  speakers  seems  to  be  a  safer  guide  in 
determining  what  language  to  use  in  any  situation  than 
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does  formal  grammar.  To  some  writers,  grammar  means 
a  description  of  what  usage  actually  is  at  a  part¬ 
icular  time  and  in  a  particular  situation. 

9.  In  spite  of  the  doubts  about  the  value  of  formal 
grammar  for  several  purposes  proposed  for  it,  there 
still  seems  to  be  a  felt  need  for  some  content  in  the 
English  language  program.  Four  important  educational 
forces  tend  to  perpetuate  the  call  for  formal  grammar. 

10.  Four  groups  of  alternatives  to  formal  grammar  as 
traditionally  taught  have  been  proposed  in  the  lit¬ 
erature.  These  alternatives  have  been  grouped  under 
the  headings:  writing,  or  thought,  approach;  function¬ 
al  grammar  approach;  usage  -  semantics  approach;  and 
scientific  grammar  approach. 

11.  Each  of  these  approaches  has  some  merits  as  well  as  some 
drawbacks.  The  writing  approach  advocates  plan  to 

have  their  students  do  a  great  deal  of  writing  based 
on  their  own  real  experiences  and  for  real  purposes. 

They  will  teach  those  items  of  grammar  for  which  the 
students  demonstrate  a  need.  The  danger  here  is  that 
the  grammar  will  be  left  out  altogether.  It  has  been 
shown  that  writing  alone  does  not  insure  success  in 
improving  composition. 

The  functionalists  prefer  to  teach  the  grammar  that 
is  needed  as  shown  by  diagnotic  tests  and  then  to  have 
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their  students  use  this  grammar  in  their  writing.  It 
has  been  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  functional  app¬ 
roach  that  the  students  may  never  get  to  the  point  of  doing 
any  writing.  Functional  grammar  may  tend  to  become 
mechanical. 

Usage  and  semantics  are  not  so  much  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  grammar  as  they  are  sets  of  language  facts  which 
the  advocates  of  the  writing  approach,  the  functionalists, 
and  the  structuralists  all t  ake  as  part  of  the  content  of 
their  English  language  courses.  The  difficulty  here  is  that 
as  language  changes,  usage  changes;  hence  a  continuous 
process  of  study  is  needed.  It  may  be  that  not  all  teachers 
are  prepared  to  keep  abreast  with  current  usage. 

Structural  grammar  seems  to  be  a  stimulating  and 
scientific  approach  to  the  teaching  of  language.  Hatfield 
says,  ’’Structural  grammar  includes  more  truth,  explains 
more  of  the  working  of  language  than  does  traditional 
grammar.”  (98:  57 0)  The  present  writer  feels  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  that  hasty,  ill-advised,  wholesale 
adoption  of  this  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of  ill- 
prepared  teachers  may  result  in  a  reaction  to  this  type 
of  grammar.  Tibbetts  has  warned  educators  of  this  in 
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However,  upon  investigation,  many  of  us  who 
teach  composition  have  discovered  that  linguist¬ 
ics  is  a  dangerous  medicine,  a  nostrum  whose  pro¬ 
perties  are  as  unstable  as  chlorine. . .Linguists 
consider  the  study  of  language  a  science,  instead 
of  what  it  is,  an  Art.  (269:  280,  2&1) 

12.  One  might  hypothesize  that  a  synthesis  of  all  four 

of  these  approaches  would  be  valuable.  Probably 

teachers  should  become  familiar  with  all  four  of 

these  alternatives.  They  should  accept  and  use 

what  is  good  in  each  and  reject  what  is  of  doubtful 

value  of  each. 

B.  Implications  for  Teachers  of  English  Language 

Several  implications  of  interest  to  teachers  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  English  language  arise  from  this  study 
of  the  literature. 

First,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  any  one  approach  is 
superior  to  all  others  for  improving  the  use  of  English. 

This  suggests  that  teachers  should  be  cautious  of  adopting 
one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  that  they  should 
constantly  review  their  own  methods  to  discover  whether 
improvements  might  be  made;  and  that  they  should  read  the 
literature  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  language  and 
consider  carefully  any  new  suggestions  that  are  made.  To  this 
end,  it  is  recommended  that  Alberta  teachers  of  English  should 
consider  membership  in  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  and  in  the  Alberta  English 
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Teachers  *  Council  as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  teaching. 

Second,  it  has  been  shown  that  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  the  parts  of  speech  -  at  least  as  they  have 
been  taught  in  the  past  -  do  not  automatically  transfer  to 
actual  practice  in  students’  writing.  Therefore,  teachers 
should  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  they  are  teaching 
such  grammar,  for  what  purposes  they  are  reaching  it,  and 
to  what  extent  their  teaching  of  language  is  effective 
in  doing  the  job  they  w ant  it  to  do.  They  should  also 
examine  their  own  philosophies  of  learning  and  try  to 
assess  to  what  extent  their  teaching  practices  are  in 
harmony  with  this  philosophy  . 

Third,  many  excellent  studies  of  actual  usage  are 
now  available,  although  they  may  be  inexact  for  this 
country  or  for  any  one  area.  Teachers  should  become 
familiar  with  several  levels  of  acceptable  usage  and 
should  be  able  to  use  these  easily  and  appropriately. 

They  should  be  sure,  too,  that  those  usages  they  mark 
’unacceptable'  are  those  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
Further,  their  language  teaching  should  augment,  rather 
than  restrict,  the  usage  of  their  pupils. 

Fourth,  although  research  is  limited  in  the  area 
of  structural  grammar  and  is  marked,  in  some  instances, 
by  enthusiasm  rather  than  objectivity,  teachers  of 
English  should  become  cognizant  of  this  important 
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area  of  language  study.  There  are  many  excellent  expositions 
of  the  new  grammar.  A  British  Columbia  teacher,  Donald 
Dashwood- Jones ,  has  published  two  books  of  his  junior 
high  school  textbook  series,  Patterns  for  riting.  (13) 

They  are  based  on  Roberts'  Patterns  of  English  but  contain 
much  that  is  familiar  to  traditionally  trained  teachers. 

A  composition  book  to  accompany  them  is  under  preparation. 
Newsome's  Structural  Grammar  in  the  Classroom  (53)  is  clear 
and  easy  to  read  and  carries  an  excellent  bibliography  on 
this  topic.  Ralph  B.  Long  has  recently  published  his 
revision  of  traditional  grammar,  The  Sentence  and  Its  Parts 
(40)  as  a  counter-balance.  Teachers  should  keep  abreat 
of  such  new  developments  and  should  consider  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  ways  these  might  be  of  use  in  the 
classroom. 

.  Implications  for  Further  Study 

A  review  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  place  of 
grammar  in  the  teaching  of  English  language  reveals  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  opinion  and  of 
descriptions  of  personal  experience  that  there  is  in  the 
way  of  rigorously  controlled  experimentation. 

The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  a  knowledge  of 
traditional  grammar  -  as  it  has  been  traditionally  taught 
-  fails  to  carry-over  into  the  improvement  of  language 
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use.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  might  not  do  so  under  one 
or  other  of  the  newer  methodologies.  This  question  is 
still  open  for  study. 

Another  area  that  could  be  fruitful  for  study  is  an 
investigation  into  the  extent  to  which  formal,  traditional 
grammar  -  analysis,  diagramming,  definitions,  rules,  - 
is  part  of  the  actual  teaching  situation  in  Alberta. 
Sawicki  (257)  dealt  with  the  question  in-so-far  as 
courses  of  study  are  concerned;  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  actual  practice. 

Evidence  does  not  indicate  that  any  one  practice 
is  more  fruitful  than  all  others  for  the  improvement 
of  the  language  use  of  students,  but  indications  are 
that  a  combination  of  much  writing  practice  together 
with  some  explanation  of  the  functional  points  of 
grammar  and  with  some  attention  to  practice  in  accept¬ 
able  usage  at  several  levels  may  bring  about  significant 
improvement.  Several  lines  of  thought  are  opened  up  by 
the  above  statement.  Is  the  s tatement  itself  valid? 

If  so,  what  combination  of  these  elements  is  most 
effective?  Is  functional  grammar  necessary  at  all, 
or  could  equal  results  be  obtained  from  writing 
practice  and  usage  drill?  To  what  extent  are  Alberta 
teachers  aware  of  the  findings  of  the  usage  experts? 
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The  claims  of  the  structuralists  are  open  to 
question.  If  the  statement  that  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
does  not  transfer  to  the  use  of  language  holds  true  for 
traditional  grammar,  will  such  transfer  take  place  with 
structural  grammar?  Several  Alberta  teachers  are  under¬ 
taking  some  kind  of  structural  grammar  teaching;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  are  planning  for  rigorous  evaluation 
of  their  results. 

Another  question  that  arises  is  this.  To  what  extent 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  new  grammar  reached  Alberta  teachers 
and  to  whao  extent  has  it  affected  their  practices?  Is 
knowledge  of  structural  grammar  of  English  useful  for 
other  purposes  such  as  learning  foreign  languages, 
appreciating  literature,  or  improving  reading?  The 
structuralists  have  suggested  that  language  should  be 
learned  for  its  own  sake.  If  this  is  true,  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  this,  and  which 
section  of  the  school  curriculum  should  deal  with  it? 

The  urgent  need  in  the  study  of  the  place  of  grammar 
in  the  teaching  of  English  language  is  for  more  rigorous 
experimentation  upon  which  valid  opinions  and  effective 
practices  can  be  built. 
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